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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


pe ee 
IR HENRY JAMES addressed his constituents at Bury on 
Monday, to explain his position in declining to join the 
present Government, which he did in a singularly dignified and 
even stately speech. Mr. Gladstone,—to whom he expressed his 
attachment in the most cordial terms,—had offered him, he said, 
either the Chancellorship or other high office, at his own choice ; 
but looking to the pledge he had given to his constituents not 
to vote for restoring to Ireland an Irish Parliament, he was 
compelled to ask Mr. Gladstone for some assurances as to his 
intended Irish policy. These assurances he did not, of course, 
receive, and could hardly even expect to receive; and, therefore, 
he could not doubt but that it was his duty to hold aloof. If he 
had joined only till the policy of the Government in relation to 
Irish Home-rule should be developed, he would have placed 
himself and his colleagues in the disagreeable position of not 
being really heart and soul at one with the Government, and 
of having to look forward to an early secession from them, a 
course which he could not think right. After leading the 
English Bar for five years, he did not think that any sort of 
imputation on his political conduct ought to be even possible. 
And Sir Henry James enjoined upon the Rector of Bury, who 
had imputed to him the most selfish desire to be elected simply 
in order to gain another step on the ladder, not in future to 
advise his parishioners to avoid evil speaking and slander, “ lest 
his precepts be treated with ridicule in the face of the example 
he sets.” 


Sir Henry James repudiated all intention of entering “a 
Cave,” the atmosphere of which, he said, never suited him. 
But he hoped to be able to do something, on the one hand, to 
help to maintain the authority of the Queen over her Empire, 
and, on the other hand, to protect Ireland from the horrors of 
bloodshed and civil war. And he concluded with this singularly 
stately peroration :—* I desire to remain in the position,—for it 
satisfies all my ambition,—of the humble Member for Bury. If 
1 retain it, I will strive to serve you faithfully in accordance 
with such poor powers as I have. But I ask from you that you 
will let me serve you not only with my understanding, but with 
my judgment. On such terms I will labour hardin your service. 
But if you seek for more, if you desire to cramp and to cripple, 
if you claim my industry only and reject my judgment, then 
here to-night, in all submission to you and with no trace of 
arrogance in my mind, with only one happy, grateful thought 
of that short time during which we have mingled together, I say 
to you, pass this your judgment on me, and let me, your servant, 
depart in peace.” We wish that all Members of Parliament 
could assert their independence with a humility as proud as 
that of Sir Henry James. 





Lord Salisbury made one of his most effective party speeches 
ata dinner at the Orystal Palace, on Wednesday, in honour of 





Mr, Gladstone, in which we are quite sure that he himself did 
not in the least believe :—“ You may have seen in the shops,”’ 
he said, “perhaps you may have bought them, garments which 
have the advantage of being usable either in fine weather or in 
foul. They bear the name of ‘reversible.’ Now, if in our 
changeable English climate it is advantageous for a man to 
have a reversible garment about him, in our changeable English 
politics it is very useful to have a reversible programme. When 
Mr. Morley calls upon him, Mr. Gladstone is dressed in the 
garments of Home-rule, and Mr. Morley goes away convinced 
of the sincere and, I may say, holy attributes of the Minister 
with whom he has been conversing. When Mr. Gladstone con- 
verses with Lord Spencer or with Lord Kimberley, or a great 
number of other Peers whose opinions have always been adverse 
to Home-rule,—and I may add Mr. Chamberlain,—then he 
assumes the other dress. He turns the coat inside out. The 
reversible garment is exposed on its other face, and they go 
away convinced of the splendid integrity of the defender of the 
unity of the Empire.” Singular as we deem it, we believe that 
Lord Spencer knows at least as much of, and is at least as much 
in sympathy with, Mr. Gladstone’s views on Irish government 
as Mr. John Morley himself. Lord Salisbury would be 
more ignorant of men than it is possible for a man in his 
position to be, if he supposed that Mr. Gladstone had either 
the wish or the power to wear a double face on any subject. 
But, of course, all this is said ad captandum, and because “ strong 
things” are expected of party orators, and not because Lord 
Salisbury really holds such opinions as these. When he concluded 
his speech with an eloquent invective against “the path of 
wanton and needless change,” we wish he had remembered how 
much wanton and needless change his own Government intro- 
duced in Ireland when they availed themselves of Parnellite aid 
to turn out the last Liberal Government, and when he allowed 
one of his chief colleagues to reflect in most unjust and ungrate- 
ful terms on the Irish government of Lord Spencer. 





After endless difficulties, the Servian Government on March 
3rd signed a Treaty of Peace with Bulgaria, consisting of a 
single article. This simply affirms that peace is re-established 
between the Kingdom and the Principality. King Milan 
absolutely refused to add a sentence implying that friendship 
had been re-established, declaring that, whatever the conse- 
quences, he would tell no lies of the kind; and all Servian 
organs are protesting their undying hatred of the Bulgarians, 
mainly, it would seem, on account of tariff difficulties. There 
is, however, little hatred between the two peoples, though there 
is a family jealousy because Bulgaria has advanced a little in 
prosperity. The final decree from the Sultan uniting the two 
Balgarias is expected immediately, and will, it is supposed, 
take the form of appointing Prince Alexander Governor-General 
of East Roumelia for life. The delay is due to the action of 
St. Petersburg, where the Czar wishes the decree to be made 
in favour of “the Prince of Bulgaria,’ and not of Prince 
Alexander. The Emperor is said to hate the Prince for 
doing without him; but we do not yet know the secret 
history of these transactions. It would not be wonderful if we 
discovered, when memoirs come to be published—say, in 1910— 
that Prince Alexander had spoiled a very large plan indeed. 
At all events, he holds the Balkan passes by a legal title, with 
an army strong enough to defend them even against Russia. 


The Radicals in the French Chamber on Thursday proposed 
once more the expulsion of all Princes belonging to houses which 
had formerly reigned in France. M. de Freycinet vigorously re- 
sisted the proposal, declaring privately that if it were carried the 
Ministry must resign; but the surprise of the debate was a 
speech from a Radical Member, M. Henri Maret, who abandoned 
his party on the ground that the expulsion of individuals 
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was proscription, and that proscription was unjust. Excep- 
tional laws were laws of privilege. If the Princes conspired, 
let them be prosecuted like wther. people; and if they did not 
conspire, they were: only citizens, M. Clémencean, to his 
great discredit, fought for the» expulsion; but the Cham- 
ber rejected the motion by 345 to 195, and even rejected 
an amendment enabling the Government to expel at will 
by 333 to 188, asserting finally that it had full confidence 
in the energy of the Ministry. The Radical argument 
for these expulsions is that a Prince, merely by existing, 
must be the centre of a conspiracy; but their true feeling is 
jealous dislike of social superiority. The Terrorists were more 
logical, and sent everybody with a “ de” before his name to the 
guillotine. The odd thing is that the party for expulsion do not 
perceive how cruelly residence in France must fetter a pre- 
tender. He is always in the hands of his enemies, who, if he 
consp'res, can imprison him. 


The Spanish Court is not merciful. It is quite fair that the 
leader of insurgents at Cartagena should be shot, for he killed 
a General, and, unless they are Irishmen, revolutionists every- 
where stake their heads; but the sentence on Don Enrique de 
Bourbon is too cruel. He was refused an audience of the Quecn- 
Regent, and was exceedingly insolent in consequence; and he 
has been sentenced to dismissal from his military command, and 
eight years’ imprisonment. Insolence in an officer towards the 
Sovereign is mutiny, and mutiny deserves punishment; but one 
year’s imprisonmeut would have met the justice of the case. 
The Prince was hopelessly in the wrong; but he only used words 
in the guard-room, and the long sentence is vindictively cruel. 
We quite admit the necessity of defending the Regent from 
displays of military insubordination; but the next man who 
ventures on insolence will be compelled also to venture on an 
insurrection. 








A debate on Egypt was raised on Monday by Mr. Bradlaugh, 
in the form of a motion to refuse half the sum required for Sir 
Drummond Wolff’s mission, and was interesting because it 
brought up a new man, Colonel Duncan, the Conservative 
Member for Holborn, who has served with distinction both in 
Egypt and Canada. He spoke well, and had definite advice to 
offer, namely, that we should trust the Egyptian Army, which 
he believed to be efficient, and leave Egypt as rapidly as possible. 
Unfortunately, the Egyptian Army is not the Government of 
Egypt, which even Colonel Duncan did not profess to trust. Mr. 
Gladstone defended the vote, not because Sir D. Wolff had effected 
much, but because policy in foreign affairs must be continuous, 
He evidently, however, did not think the arrival of a Turkish 
Commissioner in Cairo an event to rejoice over, and reserved 
his opinion until more complete information was before the 
Government. All debates on Egypt end thus. Nobody is 
quite satisfied with what goes on; but what is going on con- 
tinues, and, so far as appears, may continue till the twentieth 
century. 


The Report of the Turkish Commissioner on the Egyptian 
Army was published in Friday’s Times. Moukhtar Pasha 
advises that the Egyptian Army should be raised to 16,000 
men, officered by natives, as of old, and that 12,000 men 
of this Army should occupy Dongola, to hold the Soudanese 
in check, and ultimately reconquer that region. The remainder 
of the Army should garrison Egypt. As for the English, they 
should go away; their presence, by exciting Mussulman feeling, 
being the real reason why the Sondanese danger exists. The 
Egyptian Army, says Moukhtar Pasha, always did hold the 
Soudan, and there is, therefore, no reason why it should not 
hold it again. The Turkish panacea for Egyptian difficulties is, 
in short, that the English should go away, and leave the Sultan 
to manage his own subjects. As the advice, if taken, would 
make Egypt once more a Turkish province, it is not likely to be 
taken; but its spirit is unmistakeable, and shows pretty clearly 
how much an alliance with Constantinople is worth. The Sultan 
will be our enthusiastic friend on one easy condition,—that we 
take ourselves away out of his sight and hearing. 


We wish to call special attention to the letter from Mr. Tuke, 
perhaps the most reasonable of all our philanthropists, which 
will be found in another page. We have never seen the ultimate 
cauce of the Irish land difficulty stated with such overwhelming 
force. Englishmen habitually think of Ireland as it appears on 
the map, and forget that only one-fourth of it is cultivated or 
cultivable, avd that the cultivated part yields little. The island 


has little coal, no metals, and its fisheries are unworked ; go th 

five millions of people are trying to live on eighteen million, . 
acres, which do not yield in gross produce £6 por acre, Of t - 
five millions, moreover, one million,..or 200,000 families, fs 
holdings valued under £4 a year,—that is, raise gross ie. 
worth less than £24 a year. Deduct rent, tithe, and occasi * 
losses from weather, and that is barely a shilling a da — 
family, a sum utterly insufficient even for safe ie lish 4 o 
system of ownership can alter this, unless, indeed, the Inish 
Parliament distributes the cultivable land among the cultivat 

600,000 families equally, and so reduces all to one dead leva 
peasants with eight acres apiece. With 200,000 adult aa 
permanently embittered by a struggle with impossible dif. 
culties, a Home-rule Government in Ireland will be no aie 
than a British one, and will yet have to face a social way 
founded on a demand for “ more land.” , 


We regret to notice the death, at a great age, of Sir Henry 
Ricketts, one of the ablest civil officers who ever was in the 
employ of the Indian Government. His specialty was com. 
prehension of native needs, and his administration saved oy 
revived whole Provinces. From 1827 to 1838, he, in one capacity 
or another, virtually, or as acknowledged chief, governed Cut. 
tack, restored the Province, after great disasters, to prosperity 
and terminated in the sub-Province of Khondistan the custom 
of sowing the fields with bits of children, whom it was a sacred 
custom to chop into bits and scatter over the land, lest the red 
turmeric should come up white. In 1840 he was sent to 
Chittagong, where the people, exasperated by taxation, were in 
a state of chronic insurrection; and in 1848 he quitted the 
great county, amidst the lamentations of the people, who ex- 
cavated a mighty tank in his hononr, and have ever since 
remained among the most contented of her Majesty's sub. 
jects. The Government, well aware of his value, repeatedly 
pressed on him high office, but his remarkable ability was 
crippled by an incurable self-distrust. He rejected the govern- 
ment of the Central Provinces in 1854, and of the North-West 
Provinces in 1858, and though he accepted a seat in Council, 
equivalent to a seat in the Cabinet, it was after a refusal on the 
ground that a soldier was much more wanted. He was the 
kind of civilian, in fact, produced by the old Service; and as 
these men built the Empire, we are sorry to see one of the 
oldest and most successful of them pass away. 





There was another debate in the House of Commons on 
Friday week on the conduct of the police on February 8th, raised 
by Professor Stuart, who wished to transfer the police to local 
authorities; but it came to nothing. The Home Secretary 
proved conclusively that he had done all he could do without 
undue interference with the Chief Commissioner of Police, 
that there was ample force at hand, and that this force 
was not employed. He showed also that he had selected the 
best men available to assist himself in his inquiry, and main- 
tained that he himself, as Home Secretary, must be trusted to 
examine and propose the needful reforms. As the House, though 
inclined to have a fling at Mr. Childers if it could, could not refute 
his statements, the debate dropped away into a conversation 
on points of detail, varied by official endeavours to assure 
the police as a force that nobody blamed them. In the end, Mr. 
Childers was left to take his own course, which, as he is the 
responsible Minister, was the only possible conclusion. The 
original subject of debate, the right of municipalities to police 
control, was almost forgotten in the discussion. 


Mr. Holmes, the Irish ex-Attorney-General of the Conserva- 
tive Government, made a false move on Thursday night, in 
moving that the House were not willing to grant the Irish 
Supplies without having some information as to the Irish policy 
of the new Government. Mr. Holmes recited the well-known 
facts as to the supremacy of the National League in Ireland; 
dwelt on the spirit elicited by the murder of Mr. Curtin, and 
the popular sympathy manifested for the moonlighter who was 
killed in the fray ; and generally insisted on the absolute neces- 
sity of putting down the National League at once with a strong 
hand. Mr. Gladstone, of course, replied triumphantly enough 
that all the main facts of Mr. Holmes’s case, including the 
Curtin murder, were fully known to the late Government as 
early as November last, and yet that they had not proposed 
a new measure even on the meeting of Parliament,—nay, that 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach had spoken as if the necessity for any 
measure of the kind referred to were then by no means proved. 
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ladstone declined to be entrapped into a premature 
declaration of his policy by so poor a feint as this. The con- 
dition of Ireland was slightly better than during the last months 
of the Conservative Government, and assuredly there was no 
cause for immediate hurry now, if there was none then. 


Mr. G 


General Goldsworthy, the Conservative Member for Hammer- 
smith, related some striking instances of Irish outrage, especially 
uae in which the tenants had cut down the woods on an estate, 


ears of the agent if he interfered ; but he declined to endanger 
the agent by mentioning the place. And Lord Randolph 
Churchill made a speech in which he avowed his former hope of 
cementing an alliance with the Irish Party, which he thought he 
might have effected as the Whigs effected such an alliance in 
O’Connell’s time, by concessions not even touching Home-rule ; 
and he quoted, from Mr. Gladstone’s Aberdeen speech in 1871, 
remarks covering with ridicule the demand for a separate Irish 
Parliament. He did not, however, quote the passage in the same 
speech which suggested considerable concessions to the Irish 
in the matter of local self-government. Of course, the debate 
terminated in mere talk. The motion of Mr. Holmes was 
negatived without a division. 


The Archbishop of York was in a very contentious mood last 
week, The Standing Orders of the York Convocation direct that 
when the Archbishop sends down a message to the Lower 
House asking them to take any subject into consideration, such 
business ought to have precedence of all other subjects. On 
Tuesday week the Archbishop sent down a Bill for reforming 
the law of patronage with such a message. The scheme was an 
elaborate one, and many Members of the Lower House had no 
acquaintance with it at all. They therefore voted nem. con. 
that it should be taken into consideration as the first business 
on Wednesday in last week,—that being the earliest moment at 
which they could hope to discuss it with intelligence. Dr. 
Thomson, however, held that they were guilty of disrespect and 
irregularity in not either discussing it at once, unintelligently, or 
asking leave of his Grace to delay it till the next day. And 
accordingly he summoned the Prolocutor and his Assessors 
before the Upper House, and reprimanded them, as representing 
the Lower House, for irregularity. But though you may exact 
an outward observance, you cannot exact true deference; and Arch- 
bishop Thomson’s exactingness is sure to diminish the deference 
felt, and probably even the deference expressed, to his authority, 


And on another subject, his Grace of York has not exhibited a 
very felicitous statesmanship. In deciding to have a Lay 
House of 144 members, he insisted strongly that the elective 
members should be freely elected by the Diocesan Councils, and 
that the clergy should in no way interfere. Yet, at the same 
time, he proposes to have no less than one-third of the Lay 
House named by the Bishops. Why are the lower clergy to he 
so careful not to meddle in the composition of the Lay House, 
if the dignitaries are to have the privilege of naming one-third 
of the whole? Surely the Archbishop is a proficient in blowing 
hot and cold with alternate breaths. 


The following is a copy of a resolution proposed by the Arch- 
deacon of Durham, and carried nem. con. by the Lower House 
of Convocation of York, on Thursday, February 25th, 1886 :— 
“That this House is of opinion that, in the present needs of the 
Church of England, it is much to be desired that a National 
Synod, uniting from time to time the two Provincial Synods of 
Canterbury and York, should be convened ; and begs humbly to 
thank his Grace the President for his address on this question, 
and with due submission requests that his Grace will take such 
action, or join with the President of the Convocation of Canter- 
bury in taking such action, as may to him or to them seem 
good, in order to obtain the necessary authority from the Crown 
to convene the said National Synod.” We do not, however, find 
that his Grace the President has acquiesced in the wisdom of 
this advice. 


At the London Diocesan Conference, on Tuesday, Bishop 
Temple delivered a lively defence of the Church of England 
against the view of those who insist with so much emphasis on 
religious equality. ‘“ Formerly,” he remarked, “a great deal 
used to be said in favour of religious equality, and those who 
attacked the Church seemed to think it was quite enough to 
invoke that principle to determine the question off-hand, But 


notion had very little hold upon the nation at large. No doubt 
equality in its proper place was a word of great power; for if 
any man enjoyed any kind of privilege, it was perfectly fair to 
ask him why he should continue to enjoy it any longer. There 
were many examples of privilege in this country,—such as the 
Post Office, the Government dockyards, and other State manu- 
factories. In all these cases the question might arise why the 
private citizen should not be left to compete for the public 
employment on equal terms; and the answer would be deter- 
mined by the further question,—Was it for the interest of the 
country, as a whole, that the system should continue? If it 
was for the good of the nation at large that these public works 
should be kept up, they would be maintained; but on no other 
plea could they be defended. We saw privileged institutions 
maintained, not for their own sake, but for the service they 
rendered to the country; and so the claim of the Church of 
England would be decided by the question whether, after all, 
she was not the best agency for maintaining, for fostering, and 
for promoting the religious life of the country.” 


We accept that test with the utmost cordiality. But how 
does it apply to the case of the Welsh Church, which Mr. 
Dillwyn is to bring forward next Tuesday ? We think it doubt- 
ful whether any man could affirm in relation to the Principality, 
taken apart, that the Established Church is “the best agency 
for maintaining, for fostering, and for promoting the religious 
life of the country.” Of course, it may be said that you cannot 
separate Wales from England without virtually granting Home- 
rule to Wales. But if we refuse,—as we think we ought to 
refuse,—legislative independence to any and every part of the 
United Kingdom, is not the Imperial Parliament itself bound 
to take into consideration the distinct local conditions and loca] 
wants of the different parts of that Kingdom? We confess that 
Bishop Temple’s very adequate defence of the Establishment in 
England hardly admits of separate application to the case of 
Wales. 


One of the strangest feats of the Obstructives was performed 
on Tuesday night, when the Parnellites managed to discuss the 
principles of the Irish borough franchise @ propos of a Belfast 
Main Drainage Bill, Mr. Sexton being very much incensed with 
Belfast for its success in rejecting him at the General Election. 
As the Speaker did not rule these highly political and irrelevant 
remarks on a private Bill to be out of order, of course they were 
not out of order. But nothing can prove the absolute unsuit- 
ability of the Rules of Procedure in the House of Commons to 
such times as these, better than the bare fact that the House 
was kept for some four or five hours discussing general politics 
on a private Bill for the main drainage of Belfast, and that in 
spite of Mr. Courtney’s admirable protest, this discussion was 
permissible and permitted. 


Lord Randolph Churchill made an immensely long speech at 
Manchester on Wednesday, the main ideas of which were that 
the Tory Government had managed foreign policy very well, 
that it had annexed Burmah, that it tried to foster British 
trade by orders to Consuls abroad, that it would have devoted 
its “reserves” to great public works in order to help the un- 
employed, and that it was not turned out with the consent of 
England, the English votes for it on Mr. Jesse Collings’s motion 
being 220, against 185 given to the Liberals. Lord Randolph 
ended his speech with a strong appeal to the Moderates to join 
the Tories, declaring his readiness, if necessary, even to leave 
them the lead. 


Meteorologists are remarking on the weather with almost the 
same interest as the public, which, if elderly, or inclined to 
bronchitis, or poor, is dying of it. There has been no severe 
cold this winter, no strong ice, and only one severe fall of snow; 
but we remember within the quarter of a century but two winters 
equally trying, those of 1860 and 1880. No such February has 
been known for thirty years, the thermometer seldom rising 
to 40 deg. Fahrenheit, while the ground was frozen on every 
night but two. The temperature has been 8 deg. below the 
average, and much of the want of employment has been due 
to this cause. The protracted winter is telling on the health of 
the old, and we note a distinct increase in the general depres- 
sion of spirits. The gloom of society has been unusuul, and 
though due mainly to the Irish, is partly owing to the dark, cold 
cheerlessness of the weather. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 
SIR HENRY JAMES AT BURY. 


gue speech of Sir Henry James at Bury on Monday sets 

the kind of example which, if it proves contagious, 
may yet give to our first really Democratic era a brilliant 
initiation. In the steady refusal of the great offers which might 
have tempted another man to deviate from the convictions he 
had avowed during his canvass of the constituency, Sir Henry 
James set a high though by no means unique example. Still, 
there are not many men who have refused what Sir Henry 
James has refused, and there are still fewer who can say, what 
we feel sure that he said in absolute simplicity, that they 
have refused the high and honourable posts pressed upon them 
without hesitation and without a pang. But there are very 
few indeed who, having made up their mind to refuse them, 
can honestly declare that the regret they felt at withdrawing 
their services from their chief, was far greater than the regret 
they felt at rejecting the laurels due to an able and arduous 
public service. Sir Henry James made his resolve not to place 
himself in any doubtful attitude towards the Home-rule Adminis- 
tration all the more significant by the eloquent expression of his 
sorrow at not being able again to tender to Mr. Gladstone the help 
which was found so valuable during the last Liberal Administra- 
tion. It is not for the purpose of casting stones at his great 
leader that he withdraws his co-operation,—on the contrary, 
he casts none, though he makes us feel how great is the depth 
of the personal conviction which alone could separate him 
from a leader whom it was so great a pleasure and a privilege 
to serve. But the more keen the pang which it cost him to 
refuse what, with his convictions, he could no longer give with- 
out loss of self-respect, the more clear it becomes that he at 
least will not for a moment sanction that practice which is so 
much in vogue, and which is so full of danger to democracy, 
of waiting on public opinion instead of guiding it, and so pro- 
ducing a type of public opinion which has in it no constancy, 
no depth, no intensity. There is no passage in the fine speech 
of Monday which we admire so much as that in which 
Sir Henry James condemns the unmanly caution which 
reserves an opinion til] there can be no doubt that 
that opinion can be uttered without inconvenience and 
without risk. A local Lancashire paper had _ pointed 
the moral of Sir Henry James’s avowed disapproval of 
an Irish Parliament, by saying that his fate should be a 
warning to others not to make premature disclosures of any 
positive conviction. “Laid bare,” says Sir Henry, “ that 
means that a man should not express any positive opinions for 
fear he should have to act up to them. If I had spoken 
loosely, and my words had been mere phrases used for elec- 
tioneering purposes only, I might have repented myself of 
them. But they were not so, They were well considered, and 
expressed my opinions. Is it not a loose political creed to 
suggest that a man having strong opinions should not express 
them for fear that he might want hereafter to conceal them, 
in order that he might take office without any one knowing that 
he is a traitor to his principles and convictions ?” It zs not only 
a loose, but a base political creed which gives birth to that 
suggestion ;—it is the sort of creed which takes all the meaning 
out of public opinion, and robs democracy of its vigour. It is 
idle to say that on questions of the higher statesmanship the 
people ought to form sound political opinions, unless their 
natural leaders not only themselves form strong opinions, 
but do all in their power to disseminate them when formed. 
Mr. Gladstone himself has set us the example. Though we 
have only lately begun to suspect how far he was prepared to 
go in the direction of Home-rule, it is certain that for fifteen 
years back he has encouraged those who study his speeches 
to think that he was disposed to concede a great deal to an 
adequately expressed Irish demand. If that example is worth 
setting, it is worth following; and those who differ from Mr. 
Gladstone should be as frank as he is. Clearly, Sir Henry James 
followed it when he openly declared in his canvass at Bury 
that he could not believe it to be consistent with the safety of 
the Empire to sanction the restoration of a separate Irish 
Parliament to the Irish people. How is any genuine public 
Opinion to arise unless the various statesmen who consider 
these subjects are willing not only to do what in them lies 
to guide the formation of popular conviction, but to 
prove, as Sir Henry James has proved, when the occasion 
comes, that they meant what they said, that they are prepared 
to act upon it, that they will sacrifice not merely noble ambi- 
tions, but still nobler personal attachments, in order to give 





effect to their creed, and that in doing so, they are guided 

by disinterested considerations, and are wholly free from. the ly 
resentments and irritations which so often exaggerate. re 
therefore pervert, the significance of political protests like 
theirs? This is the way to impress men,—to compel them to 
see that there is deep belief involved in politics and not ms = 
strategy. Nor was there wanting a special incident in Se 
Henry James’s canvass at Bury to make the line he is n nf 
taking specially memorable. He refers in his speech Pe 
clerical opponent who had deliberately charged him with eo : 
plete indifference to all political considerations excepting _ 
those of personal ambition. This clergyman had, it Mince 
described Sir Henry James as “ one who cares only for profes. 
sional advancement; one great office he is seeking to obtain - an 
more rung of the ladder he is striving to reach; he pe 
not for anything else, not one bit for any of you, the electors 
of Bury.” It is not often that a public man so soon gains the 
opportunity of covering such an assailant as this with shame ;—or 
at least the opportunity of covering him with disgrace if he is not 
noble enough for shame, and with shame if he is. Sir Henr 

James has had that opportunity, and has used it well; and ed 
do not envy the feelings with which his clerical critic, whethor 
ashamed or unashamed, must have read the retort of Monday 
last. To the world at large, the incident is only important ag 
emphasising the assurance that our public men are not the 
selfishly ambitious creatures they are so often represented to 
be. If sometimes they even obtain the means of refuting in 
the face of all the world the slanderous imputations cast upon 
them, we may be sure that very often they deserve the confi- 
dence which now and then they compel. 


But important as all this is in giving weight and value 
to any deliberate conviction which Sir Henry James has 
formed, its immediate interest is, of course, in the signifi- 
carce it lends to the particular belief which has separated 
him from his former colleagues. That belief could hardly 
be expressed with more reticence and more impressiveness 
than in the following words :—* Difficult enough,” he says, 
“is the position of those who, for the moment, refuse to 
allow mere party obligations to supersede their judgment, 
and who chose independently to regard this Irish Question, 
On the other hand, we still believe in the necessity of main- 
taining these islands as one Kingdom under one Crown, 
and with one Imperial Parliament. We are not insensible 
to the abstract claim of every nation to self-government, 
But we have to deal with Ireland and the Irish people as 
they are. It is useless to stop to deplore the causes,—or even to 
trace them,—which have made great numbers of Irishmen feel 
in every instinct hatred towards us as a country. It is nota 
hatred against the united Parliament only; it seems as strong 
against the Throne and the people. I wish that we could hope 
that if a separate Parliament were created, the men who have 
struck the crown off every harp, and who refuse to recognise 
the Queen even in moments of festivity, would beccme loyal 
subjects. But I doubt it. They did not love us, they rebelled 
against us, when they had a separate Parliament at the end of 
the last century, and their hate has not lessened since then. 
To create a separate Legislature, having power to deal with all 
internal affairs, such as the right of the people to possess the 
control of the police and the punishment of those who plot 
against the Crown, would seem to me to be simply calling into 
existence by our very side a power the fear at least of whose 
hostility towards us must ever exist. The probable action of the 
majority, be it of race, or religion, or class, when possessed of 
legislative power and control over the corresponding minority, 
presents a prospect which must bring anxiety. What compli- 
cations may be produced abroad, and especially in America, no 
one can foretell. Our minds are in search of any assurance, 
which we cannot yet find, that safety to the British 
Empire and peace and security in Ireland will be assured if a 
policy of Separation be carried out... ... May we not play 
some useful part, if we, who have done nothing to intensify 
this question, who have made no promises, and who have 
raised no hopes, take upon ourselves the duty of emdeavouring, 
on the one hand to maintain intact and unimpaired the 
authority of the Queen over her Empire, and on the other to 
protect her Majesty from the horrors of bloodshed and civil 
war?” We do not doubt that the Moderates so powerfully repre- 
sented by Sir Henry James may be of the greatest possible use 
in the struggle which is impending. And we only hope that 
moderate Liberals all over the Empire may lend to Lord 
Hartington and Sir Henry James the full weight of their loyal 
support. The Times is very foolish in endeavouring to induce 
the Moderates to turn Tory. After the discredit which the 
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Tories have recently brought upon themselves, it is not by 


-.¢ but by moderate Liberals only, that the great dangers 
he wile ie yet possibly, and with difficulty, be warded off. 


THE PRESSURE ON THE MODERATES. 


F Lord Salisbury has any control over his colleagues at all, 
he is ill-advised in allowing Lord Randolph Churchill to 
make these perpetual appeals to the Moderate Liberals. He 
should keep such matters in his own hands. Lord Randolph 
js himself the great obstacle to the formation of a new party 
capable of carrying on the Government cfficiently. His 
endless inconsistencies, his habit of making bids, and his poli- 
tical unscrupulousness disgust thoughtful politicians as much 
as his recklessness alarms them, and make them inclined 
to wait on almost too long rather than formulate any scheme 
in which he shall bear a part. All those statistics in which he 
indulged on Wednesday at Manchester about the comparative 
voting power of the groups in the House of Commons are 
rubbish, It does not matter one straw whether Lord 
Hartington’s “personal following” is fifty, or thirty, or 
thirteen. The contest, if it ever comes on—and it has 
not come on yet, being still dependent upon Mr. Gladstone's 
unknown policy as to Ireland—must be waged on a higher 
plane than any pottering and temporary party combinations 
can reach. There must be distinct issues of policy specified, 
both as regards Ireland and ar regards the series of ideas badly 
described as ‘‘ Socialism,” which the country can understand. 
and on which the country can not only decide, but decide for 
ageneration. Nobody is going to form a Cabal, or a Cave, 
or even an observant group. Any such course would, we are 
convinced, be as opposed to the ideas of Lord Hartington, Sir 
H. James, Mr. Goschen, or any other of the Moderate chiefs, 
as it would be to the cause of good and efficient govern- 
ment, The governing thought of these men, if we understand 
them at all, is that their policy, the ancient Liberal policy, is, 
both as regards Ireland and as regards economics, better for 
the United Kingdom than the one universally assumed—but 
still only assamed—to be in the ascendant ; that the country, 
when appealed to, will accept it; and that patriotic Conserva- 
tives will see that there is more safety for them, and more 
honour, in supporting the Moderates than in forming any 
separate, and therefore comparatively feeble, combination. The 
appeal the Moderates will make will not be to this or that knot 
of Members, or even to the House of Commons as a whole, 
but to the entire people of the United Kingdom, who in the 
long-run are masters of their own fate. If the people choose 
to divide the Monarchy, or to demoralise politics by a huge 
system of philanthropic bribes, they must do it, and Moderates 
can only protest that those proposals are not within the con- 
fines of true Liberalism ; but at least they shall have the 
opportunity of judging, without being compelled, in giving 
judgment, to abandon the hopes of years and the convictions 
of a lifetime by merging themselves in the old Tory Party. 
Let those who agree with the opinions of the Moderate chiefs— 
and we doubt if 10 per cent. of all cultivated politicians dis- 
agree—follow them ; and a party which can govern, and not 
merely criticise, will grow up of itself around them, as one 
did around the Peelites. They ought to have with them all 
true Conservatives, all Moderate Liberals, all sound economists, 
all men who believe that government is a difficult and arduous 
task, and all that vast section of the electors who are un- 
willing, for no adequate reasons, to plunge into the unknown 
depths of Federalism, and of a reconstituted social system. 
But, it will be said, this is not practical politics, for it 
proscribes the Tory chiefs, and hands over the future to other 
leaders. It does nothing of the kind. The new party would 
proscribe no one who could either heartily accept or cordially 
acquiesce in its leading ideas. and would be as content with 
Lord Salisbury, moderated by Lord Hartington’s Premiership, 
as with Mr. Trevelyan, if he stood again upon his old political 
platform. Its first idea would be to reject no one, and to con- 
quer the country, which is, and will remain for ever, the 
ultimate arbiter, by its policy and its ideas. The Moderates 
are not differing with Mr. Gladstone in order to get an abler 
leader, They will never get anyone half so good, if only he 
would adhere to the tried and proved ideas of Liberalism as it has 
existed and has triumphed all through his life. Nor are they 
differing with him in order to obtain power, which they might 
have had in ample measure, and with his full consent, if only 
they had subordinated their convictions to party feeling. They 
will secede from him, if that sad necessity arrives, only to 
carry out a policy, and no one who accepts that policy and the 








ideas which lead up to it can be an unwelcome ally. What is 
unwelcome to them is the suggestion, so pressed on them in 
many quarters, to merge themselves in the Tories, whom they 
could not convert into a majority, and so to become, instead 
of an alternative Government filled with special ideas, mere 
partisans. They must stand by themselves and their prin- 
ciples ; and if the country will not rank itself behind them, 
they must endure their defeat, confident that they have done 
all they could to make sound views prevail. The Moderates 
want to be a party behind which the country, Liberal or Con- 
servative, can, if it desires the reign of law in Ireland and 
the reign of justice in economic measures, range itself with 
ease, 

Lord Randolph Churchill, in his speech of Wednesday, says 
that, as one alternative, he is willing to accept this position ; 
but the assurance is required from other lips than his, and 
after the Government plans have been disclosed. He looks 
too much to momentary successes to be trusted; he himself, 
whatever else he is, is no Moderate; and he is altogether 
premature. Nothing can be done, or even thought out, until 
the plans of the Cabinet are before the eccuntry. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s demand for time was perfectly reasonable, and must 
have been made if any other Minister, situated as he is, 
occupied his place. The attempt to force his hand, now that 
he has pledged himself to a date, is factious, and will certainly 
receive no kind of Liberal support. The crisis cannot arrive 
until after the Premier has spoken ; and should it arrive, this 
will, we hope and believe, be the attitude of the Moderates, 
—a deep regret at their compulsory solitude, a distinet 
statement of what their policy is, and an appeal to the 
whole country to follow them in making it successful. That 
is a far wiser course than any coalition, which the country, if 
it is, as we believe, Liberal, but Moderate, would distrust from 
the first, and would from the first assail as at heart Old Tory. 
Moreover, coalitions are weak, and the work to be done will 
need not only strong men, but men who could keep their unity 
under the severest pressure. [t is not to a coalition, or even a 
fusion of parties, that we look, in the lamentable contingency 
of a secession from Mr. Gladstone being inevitable, but to a 
Government of Moderates, acquiesced-in rather than supported 
by two-thirds of the people of the United Kingdom, 





THE RUMOURED DELAY IN HOME-RULE. 


HERE has been a very persistent and confident rumour 
prevalent this week that when the Irish policy of the 
Government is stated, we shall have no legislative change pro- 
posed for the present except on the agrarian question, and 
that the Government, though pledging itself probably to grant an 
Irish Parliament, will postpone any scheme of legislation on that 
subject till next Session, perhapseven till the end of next Session. 
It is not for us, with our view of the dangers of Home-rule, 
to enter the smallest objection to the policy of delay. We may 
fairly say that this is one of those neck-or-nothing leaps which 
no sensible Legislature is likely to take deliberately ; that, indeed, 
the best chance which the Home-rule Party have is to hurry Par- 
liament into rash precipitancy before it can clearly estimate the 
magnitude of the danger. But heartily as we approve of delay, 
if delay can be secured, whether in propounding or in carrying 
out the Irish policy of the Government, we certainly see great 
difficulties in the way of postponing to a date which will seem 
to many of the parties concerned quite indefinite, that part of 
the Irish legislation on which Mr. Parnell and his followers 
have fixed as embodying the very essence of their demands. 
Nor is this the only difficulty in the way of such a postpone- 
ment. According to the only scheme which has as yet 
attracted much public attention,—the only scheme which any 
one outside Ireland has yet thought feasible,—the means for 
dealing with the agrarian difficulty on a large scale 
could only be provided by the transfer to the Irish Ex- 
chequer of half the present rental of Irish land, the Imperial 
Exchequer buying out the landlords, and saving the interest 
on the purchase-money by ceasing to pay the Irish local charges. 
If this operation is not to be undertaken, where will the means 
be found for buying out the Irish landlords and greatly 
reducing the rent of Irish tenants? Of course, Mr. Glad- 
stone may have some new plan of which no one has ever 
thought for buying out the Irish landlords; but even he has 
no financial magic at his disposal ; and any notion of putting, 
however temporarily, an enormous additional burden on the 
English taxpayer is not one that would enter his head, or that 
he would venture to propose to Parliament even if it did. 


We are entirely at a loss. therefore, to guess how it is possible. 
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to separate any agrarian operation that may be thought of 
in Ireland, from the political operation necessary to provide 
the means for effecting it. And yet this is only a small part 
of the difficulty. 

The real difficulty of so long postponing the measure which 
the Government propose for the reorganisation of Irish politi- 
cal institutions, is that, so far as we can see, not only is “ social 
order,” on the restoration of which they lay the greatest stress, 
very closely connected with it, but the hostility of the Par- 
nellites to the Administration cannot otherwise be removed. 
We are aware that in Thursday’s debate Mr. Gladstone some- 
what pointedly denied that the chief remedy for Irish disorder 
was conceived by the Government to be political at all. We 
conclude that he meant to imply his belief that the agrarian 
question has more to do with Irish lawlessness than anything 
else. Granted; but that being so, and being recognised by 
the Parnellites as being so, is it credible that they would 
allow the Government to take out of their hands the 
chief lever which they possess, without granting that 
for which chiefly they prize the possession of that lever? 
Let us admit, what we are well disposed to admit, that 
if only the agrarian question could be well settled,—a fearful 
‘if,’ by the way,—it is quite possible that the National 
League would lose its power, and that order might be restored 
in Ireland. But that is the very reason why it seems to us 
simply impossible that the political leaders should permit the 
agrarian question to be separated from the political question, 
so far, of course, as they have the power to prevent it. It is 
like asking a victorious army to lay down its arms and sur- 
vender at discretion, to ask the Nationalists to give up the 
agrarian grievance without securing the political terms they 
so passionately desire. We all know that Mr. Parnell would 
never have “taken off his coat” to settle the land question, 
if he had not thought it the best means of acquiring 
influence for the settlement of the political question. And 
that is just what he has found it. It was the credit given 
him by the peasantry for passing the Land Act that enabled 
him to dietate his own terms to the Irish constituencies 
at the last election on the subject of the Constitutional 
struggle. They argued that as Mr. Parnell had done so 
much, he could do more, and that their best chance to 
get the land into their own power at ‘ prairie value, or some- 
thing near ‘ prairie value,’ would be to vote for whatever he 
wished, and trust to him to do the rest. Let them once 
believe that he has done all on this subject that he could do, 
that even with an Irish Parliament he would not be able to 
make the life of an Irish farmer any more comfortable or 
prosperous than he had made it already, and unquestionably 
the spell which his name now carries with it would disappear. 
We can, then, hardly conceive it possible that Mr. Parnell would 
permit the agrarian question to be dissociated from the political 
question. And we observe that the organs of the Nationalist 
Party are saying the same thing. If they allowed a whole 
Session to intervene between the settlement of the agrarian 
question and the settlement of the political question, they 
might very well find that Parliament was no longer in a 
humour to settle the political question in their sense at all, 
and that Mr. Gladstone himself,—faithful to his promises 
though he would undoubtedly be,—might have lost his control 
of the question altogether. 

Moreover, there is another aspect of the matter which 
appears to point to the difficulty of delay. It is certain that 
the House of Lords will weleome any solution of the agrarian 
question which extricates the Irish landlords from the perilous 
position in which they undoubtedly stand. It is not probable 
that they will accept, under any conceivable conditions, the 
proposal to grant the Irish a separate Parliament in Dublin. 
But it may be by no means impossible so to connect the two 
measures that neither should take effect without the other. 
The scheme connected with Mr. Giffen’s name undoubtedly 
had this merit in the eyes of Nationalists, that it did so connect 
them. It suggested a plan by which the Irish landlords could 
be paid off only on condition that the independent Irish Parlia- 
maent had been secured. The effect of that would undoubtedly 
have been, we do not say to prevent the House of Lords from 
rejecting the double measure, but at least to diminish vastly 
the reluctance felt in the House of Lords to accept the double 
measure, so that if once an appeal to the country should show 
the country to be favourable to the proposal, there would be 
nothing further to apprehend from the House of Lords. That 
is a matter of the greatest possible importance to the Irish 
agitators, for’ they are well aware that even if the main 
features of any scheme for Irish Home-rule are approved 





by the country, the House of Lords will stil 
its power so to modify and cripple it, that 
carried would be very inadequate to their pu 
even a mockery to their hopes. And on this 
we apprehend that the Nationalists will be utt 
divorce the scheme for the removal of agrar' 
from: the scheme for the restoration to Irel 
Parliament. 


On the whole, greatly as we wish for delay,—t 
possible delay,—in the production of a measure which 
regard as fraught with the ruin of Ireland and a 4 
serious injury to the power of England, we are not pre! 
sanguine that the delay is possible. Mr. Gladstone ma be 
convinced that the disorder in Ireland is the vale f 
agrarian despair, and he is probably right. But th 
Nationalist leaders are quite as likely to be convinced of it 
az he is. Their remedy for the social disorder in Ireland 
is to make the National League to all intents and ur. 
poses the Government of Ireland; and they are not sn 
reasonably sanguine that the transfer of all Irish legislative 
power to an Irish Parliament will in effect secure this 
Their remedy for the prevalent disobedience to good laws is to 
change the good laws into bad laws, which laws they ma 
then hope to get obeyed. And that is a complete remedy for 
the moment, though only for the moment. It is quite true 
that the National League, if established by law, would very 
soon make Ireland uninhabitable. But that could hardly be 
known till its rule had been tried for a few months, and proved 
to be intolerable. In the meantime, those who have been the 
inspiration of the National League will certainly not lay down 
their arms till they have got the Imperial Parliament to sane. 
tion the transfer of English power to the hands of the men 
who, up to this time, have issued the orders and executed the 
decrees by which the British government of Ireland has been 
so effectually paralysed. 
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Home-rule ag 
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MR. MORLEY AND LORD R. CHUROHILL. 


a Lord Randolph Churchill meant mischief when he 
made his speech at Belfast, is very probable indeed. The 
Puck-like element in his character enters into its very grain, 
and we see nothing in his career to enable us to deny that he 
could preach treason for a party object. But it is almost 
absurd for Mr. Morley, and quite absurd for Mr. Sexton, to 
denounce his conduct as “ flagitious,” or to call for his removal 
from the list of Privy Councillors, because of his advice to 
the men of Ulster. Mr. Sexton would not deny for one 
moment that, in his opinion, Ireland would be justified in in- 
surrection against Great Britain, because of their differences 
of race, creed, and ideals of life; and if Ireland would be 
justified, so also would Ulster, and if Lord Randolph ought to 
be punished, so also ought Mr. Parnell. The Pale is historically 
as separate an entity as Ireland, and the talk about a minority 
rising against a majority is, as a moral argument, nonsense, 
In their own view, the Ulster Protestants are defending a huge 
majority, of which they form a part; for they reckon the two 
islands as one Kingdom, of which England, Ireland, Scotland, 
and Wales are only provinces. They, if they rose, would be, in 
their own eyes, putting down a rebellion, not making one; and 
to estimate moral guilt, we must accept the point of view. Mr. 
Morley, again, would probably acknowledge that a right of 
insurrection exists in the Irish or any other people, specially, 
for example, in the Alsace-Lorrainers or the Macedonians ; while 
he is actually at this moment not only admitting, but favouring 
that right in Ireland, by allowing the National League openly 
and avowedly to supersede the laws. If, as he says, one law is 
as much entitled to obedience as another, why does he not 
carry out the law, and punish all Leaguers for conspiracy to 
prevent landlords from enjoying their legal rights? If the 
Disloyalists may break the law with impunity, surely Loyalists 
may assert that in certain contingencies laws might be passed 
which they also would resist. Hatred to England cannot be 
such a virtue, or devotion to England such a crime, that the 
Act which is criminal if done for England, is innocent if done 
against her. Justice should be impartial, even in Ireland. 
There is another point in connection with this matter 
which Mr. Morley has perhaps never considered, but which 
he will, the momentit is stated to him, thoroughly understand, 
for there is no clearer historical mind in England. Is it quite 80 
certain that a Government’s moral claim to obedience—which 
we thoroughly admit, and which is the justification for all the 
laws making treason a capital offence—extends to the transfer 
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of its subjects, when unwilling, to a dominion other than its 
We thought European opinion had decided the other 
and held that such transfer morally terminated the 
7. of duty embodied in the word “ allegiance ;” that 
Hofer’s Tyrolese were right when they rose upon the French, 
rather than be transferred to Bavaria ; that the Spaniards 
were right when they flung out King Joseph, though a legal 
King; that the Alsace-Lorrainers would be right if they 
ould throw off Berlin. No law can be more binding than a 
Treaty ratified by universal suffrage, yet we question, if 
Alsace rose on behalf of its union with Franee, whether Mr. 
Morley would pronounce the conduct of Alsatians - flagitious.” 
We never heard La Vendée described as morally evil for resist- 
ing the Convention, though that body undoubtedly represented 
France; and we seem to remember rather strong speeches on 
behalf of the Belgians when they severed a connection which 
was at least as historical as that between Ulster and the rest 
of Ireland. We are no advocates of the right of rebellion, 
which we hold, of all political acts, to require the most extreme 
‘astification ; but we certainly are unable to say off-hand that 


Great Britain would have a right to cede Bengal to China, or 


that it could so completely assign Scotland to Sweden that 
the Scotch right of armed resistance would morally end. 
Legally it would end, and law and political morality must 
coincide somewhere ; but it is no case for a peremptory, still 
less for an abrupt, decision. In many eyes, of course, there is 
a difference, because the Ulster men and the Connaught men 
are sections of one people, but that is not the view of the 
Ulster men themselves. 

Our object in making much of the Belfast incident is in no 
degree to extenuate Lord Randolph Charchill’s conduct, which 
in other times would have been justified only on revolutionary 
grounds, but to bring clearly before the country an element in 
the question which it thrusts too much out of sight. There 
are in Ireland two nationalities, roughly conterminous with her 
two creeds, and it is by no means certain that the lesser of them 
will submit quietly to effacement. If it does, it will be an 
unprecedented fact in the history of the race. Years before 
Home-rule was considered anything but a dream, we pointed 
to the strange fact that the British people, which wanders 
everywhere and settles everywhere, and founds nations as bees 
settle, we hardly know how or why, will stay nowhere under 
any rule but its own. Throughout earth there is no body of 
ten thousand Englishmen obeying any law they did not make. 
They settle in no part of Europe, in no division of Asia, which 
is not theirs; in no part of America where their law is not 
supreme, They are unattracted by the wonderful wealth of 
Spanish America or the endless spaces of the Portuguese 
dominion; and when once, by a rare chance, a band of them 
found themselves in Texas, subject to Spaniards, they estab- 
lished, almost without trial of the native power, a Revolu- 
tionary Republic. They glided away from Java within three 
years of its cession to the Dutch; they scarcely settle in the 
Transvaal, because it is not English; and if Bengal were 
foreign to-morrow, every planter would by 1890 have sought 
a career elsewhere. They may by possibility consent to be 
governed by Keltic Catholics, differing from themselves in race, 
creed, and ideals; but the probability that they will not is 
historically so much greater, that it must be thought out as a 
leading factor in the problem now before us. To shut it 
from sight is imbecility as great as the British Ministry 
displayed when they extended the Stamp-taxes to the Thirteen 
Colonies, Even if the Scotch and English of Ireland do not 
fight for their Cantonal liberties, as so many Ulster men think 
they will, they may silently retreat to lands where they are in 
better accord with their Government and its laws, The 
Parliament of Dublin will not legislate on English principles, 
but on principles which, better or worse, will be those of 
another people, and which will be expressed through laws 
seeking other ends as regards education, religious liberty, the 
safety of life, and the ownership of property; and as each 
step in the new path is taken, the “foreigners” will glide 
away till Ireland is left Catholic, Keltic, inert, and im- 
poverished. With the foreigners will depart one-third 
of the wealth of the island, half its energy—for, after 
all, its most conspicuous men, from Grattan to Parnell, 
have belonged to the minority—and all its proclivity to pro- 
gress, We shall not pronounce this result injurious. We can 
coneeive of an ideal very much better than the English one, 
and of a Breton village which would be a happier place than 
London ; but these are assuredly not the results which men 
like Mr, Gladstone and Mr. Morley are seeking. Yet, if his- 
tory has any truth in it, these are the best of the alternatives 





towards which we are about to rush, rather than be farther 
plagued with an island which, in a particular stage of its 
civilisation, has expressed in one Parliament the distaste of 
three-fourths of its people for our rule. Such possibilities, to 
put them no higher, ought at least to be considered ; yet: the 
English people will hardly have heard of them, before its 
decision must be made. The Ulster men have no orator who 
can secure a hearing, the utterances of their Associations. are 
spoiled by a fury with which Englishmen have no sympathy. 
and the drift of the age has for years been to favour ever 
unduly all wishes of Irish Catholics. The other side is not 
heard, and when a stranger like Lord Randolph Churchill, for 
his own purposes it may be, tries to express its doubts, its 
apprehensions, and its wrath, he is officially condemned as guilty 
of a “flagitious ” offence. Would Mr. Morley think M: de 
Broglie flagitious if, in a speech to Strasburghers, he spoke of 
the union with France as an object of devotion, sighed for the 
days when Alsace was lost in a greater nationality, and hinted 
not obscurely that, circumstances favouring, the Franco-German 
Province might yet fight to become once more:'French? Mr. 
Morley is full of toleration ; but there is one toleration he has 
not yet learned, and that is toleration for those who love 
England too well. 


THE DEBATE ON SIR D. WOLFF'S MISSION. 


‘HE real evil of our position in Egypt is that there seems 
no end to it. We are spending, as was admitted in the 
debate of Monday on Sir Drnommond Wolff’s mission, some 
£4,000,000 a year in Egypt; and not only is there nothing 
to show for it, but there is no indication that there ever wil! 
be. Of course, the £4,000,000 a year is not all wasted, most 
of it being spent on a Corps d’Armée, which would ir 
dangerous emergencies be instantly withdrawn ; but still, we 
are expending a large sum above what we need spend for an 
object which apparently comes no nearer. We have not 
extinguished the Soudanese idea of invading Egypt, and there 
is no evidence that it will die away of itself for a century to 
come. Why should it die away. when the Soudanese will 
always be poor and warlike, and the Egyptians always rich 
and timorous? Those relations have not altered since the days 
of the Shepherd Kings, and they will not alter im our time. 
We have not made the Khedive strong enough to‘hold his 
own, and there is no sign that we shall make him so; yet 
until he is strong, we cannot consistently with our promises gc 
away. In fact, it appears as if our tutelage weakened Egypt 
and its Government ; while, without our tutelage, both would 
perish, either from invasion or revolution, That is sureiy a 
vicious circle, yet it is in that that we are now inextricably 
entangled. 

This is the point which Mr. Gladstone missed, perhaps de- 
signedly, in his speech of Monday. He says we have done 
much good in Egypt, have cleansed the prisons, reduced ox 
abolished the evil of forced labour, and greatly improved the 
collection of the taxes; and we have no desire to contest 
those statements. We doubt if they would be confirmed by 
the fellaheen, who feel taxation as much as oppression, anc 
are paying as much as ever; but let us admit them all to be 
exactly correct, and still, till we have made a good Govern- 
ment, we have accomplished nothing. Without such a 
Government, all the abuses we have terminated will revive 
the day after we go away; yet where is the prospect of a good. 
Government? We see none; do not even see that there is 
any effort to establish one. Colonel Duncan, the Conserva- 
tive Member for Holborn, in the excellent maiden speech 
which excites such hopes in his Oonservative friends. 
but which was from beginning to end a thoroughly Liberal 
speech, declares that a national army can be made in 
Egypt. He says the Egyptians, :if properly treated, will make 
excellent soldiers, and that an Egyptian Army is, therefore 
possible. Very good; he is an expert in that matter; let us 
take his opinion, and see how far we get. An Egyptian Army 
can be made, but will the Egyptian Government make'it? Or. 
if we do the work for them, will the Egyptian Government use 
the Army wisely when made ? If we may trust to precedent, the 
day after we are gone home, the Government will begin to spoi! 
the Army, will allow its pay to fall into arrears, will promote 
incompetent officers, and will take all heart out of its mem by 
small oppressions or neglects, thus compelling them either to 
become a crowd, or to turn, as Arabi did, against the Govern- 
ment. Unless, in fact, we can improve the central authority. 
we can have no security; and we do not improve tie central 
authority, but only bolster it up, and keep on waiting, waiting. 
waiting, to see what will happen in our favovr.. We are no 
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nearer a stable Government in Egypt than we were; we are no 
nearer departure than we were ; and we are no nearer an avowed 
and strong Protectorate than we were. We have gained a legal 
foothold in the Valley by a Convention with the Sultan; but 
that is all, and that, though useful in allaying Mussulman 
discontent, does not help us at all in our ultimate object, which 
is to turn an incompetent native Government into a competent 
one, so that we may go away without fear lest the resulting 
anarchy should induce another European Power to interfere. 
That is the end of our efforts, without which we accomplish 
nothing; and that end, so far as the British taxpayer can 
perceive, we are not attaining. 

We blame nobody for the failure. The problem is so com- 
plex, and reasonable action so hampered by European jealousies, 
that failure may from the first have been inevitable; but we 
think the time is arriving when the position should be acknow- 
ledged. If, as was hinted all through the debate, no good can 
be accomplished without a change of Khedive. let us tell Europe 
so, and ask permission 1o change him ; or, if that is impossible 
for any reason, let us openly plead that obstacle to our success, 
and say that we shall wait on, doing the little good we can, 
till the time for a change arrives. At present, our position is 
indefensible, for we appear to be consenting to a failure; and 
while failing, are locking up twenty-seven thousand men, half 
at least of whom are seriously wanted elsewhere. We have 
no definite, or at least no practicable, end in view ; and are 
using a British Army in pursuit of it. It does not really 
matter a straw what Sir Drummond Wolff costs; but it does 
matter most seriously whether he, and the rest of the English- 
men now employed in Egypt, are to be of any use. 


LORD HERSCHELL’S LUNACY BILL. 


F lunatics knew their own interest, they would long ago 
have managed to identify themselves with one or other 
of the two great parties. The fate of Governments would then 
have turned on their condition, and the lunatic might have 
been a real element in our political system. As this has not 
been done, they have been equally neglected by Liberals and 
Conservatives. The Liberals display an academical sympathy 
with their wrongs, and from time to time bring in Bills for 
their abatement. If the Conservatives have not shown them- 
selves equally zealous on their behalf, it is only because they 
have not had equal opportunities. For the purpose of legis- 
lation, the front Opposition bench is little better than a row of 
private Members, and the Conservative front bench is more often 
than not found on the Opposition side of the House. The cere- 
mony of reading a Lunacy Acts Amendment Bill a second time 
was once more gone through in the Lords on Monday. It isa 
good Bill,—in some respects a better Bill than has yet been 
introduced ; and if it were going to be opposed by the Con- 
servatives, instead of being patted on the back by them, we 
should look forward with confidence to its passing. As it is, 
we are less sanguine. Where there is no resistance, there is 
apt to be no momentum ; and as the Session goes on, all the 
force that a Government can command is too often wanted to 
pass the Bills to which there is resistance. It is possible, 
however, that this time a reform so urgently needed will meet 
with unwonted success; and as despondency never yet won a 
battle, we are not going to insist on the doubtful chances of a 
measure which certainly ought to become law without a day’s 
unnecessary delay. 

The main features of the Bill are those upon which we 
commented last year. The imprisonment of a lunatic is 
made, like any other imprisonment, a judicial act. An order 
from somebody who may have a direct interest in shutting up 
the alleged madman, coupled with two certificates which may 
really testify to nothing save the pecuniary need of the 
medical gentlemen who sign them, is no longer to deprive a 
man of liberty. Except in cases of urgency, no person is to 
be confined as a lunatic without an order of a County-Court 
Judge, a Stipendiary Magistrate, or a Justice of the Peace speci- 
ally chosen for that purpose by the Court of Quarter-Sessions ; 
and the Judge will be bound, if he thinks the certifitates un- 
satisfactory, to make inquiries, and, if necessary, to visit the 
alleged lunatic. In cases of urgency, compliance with these 
requisitions may be postponed for seven days, and the patient 
confined in the interval “ wpon an order by a relative, coupled 
with one medical certificate.” Notice of a lunatic’s entrance 
into an asylum must be sent within a month, and a visit will 
be made by the Commissioners as soon as possible after the 
receipt of the notice, The order for detention must be 
renewed at the end of the third year, and subsequently at the 
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end of every year; and any person may apply t : 

sioners to have a patient deme cana po : voce 
his discharge. Private asylums will still be recognised < - 
new licence is to be granted for any such purpose, There ie 
many other provisions directed to the amendment of te 
existing law, but the two main features of the Bill are the 
proposal to make the getting of the order of detention m : 
difficult, and the gradual suppression of private asylum: Po 
the refusal of new licences. * 

These are the merits of the Bill. Its demerits consist 
partly in the partial insufficiency of these provisions for th 
work they have to do, and partly in the absence of certain “a 
provisions. Of course, it is an immense improvement to “ed 
the judicial character of the investigation into the fact of the 
alleged lunacy established, and the limitation of this function in 
the case of Justices of the Peace, to a single Justice speciall 
appointed, leaves this part of the Bill as good as it mo 
bably can be made. But it would be a mistake to expect 
too much from this change. The responsibility of declaring 
a@ man sane when two medical men have certified that he 
is mad, will be considerable. If a Judge makes one 
bad blunder of this kind, he will be extremely unlikely to 
make another. He will be keenly alive to the mischief that 
will have followed upon his setting his own opinion aboye 
that of the doctors, and he will take care not to be the cause 
of any similar mischief in the future. The fact of lunacy is 
different in its nature from almost every other fact. It 
depends in a much greater degree upon the testimony of 
experts; and the testimony of experts is a very awkward thing 
to overrule when the consequence may be murder or suicide, 
We should be disposed, therefore, to think that the orders 
will be given very much as a matter of course, and that the 
chief gain of the change will be that the necessity of appear- 
ing before a Magistrate will act as a deterrent to the worst 
kind of applicants. We are still of opinion that so long as 
private asylums are allowed to exist, the best security against 
their abuse will be found in the requirement that tho certifi- 
cates shall be given by official doctors who have no interest in 
stating that a man is mad unless they honestly think that he 
is so. 

It is a very great gain to have the extinction of private 
asylums set up as an end to be gradually but surely attained. 
As the Bill stands now even, the gradual character of the 
process seems to be much better secured than its certainty. 
We agree with Lord Herschell that the change can only be 
brought about by degrees, and that before we close the asylums 
we have, we must have opened others to take their place. It 
will be a work of time to set up public madhouses all over the 
country, and for the present, therefore, we must be content with 
private madhouses. But, as Lord Coleridge pointed out on 
Monday, the keeping of a private madhouse is too profitable a 
business not to find abundance of people ready to go on with it 
whenever the proprietor of an existing asylum wishes to make 
over the house, the plant. and the good-will. As we understand 
the Bill, no new house will be licensed, but no objection will 
be made to the transfer of a house already licensed to a new 
owner. If this is so, the extinction of private asylums will 
be a very long affair indeed. They will last, perhaps, as long 
as lunacy. The difficulty, we imagine, that stands in the way 
of a more speedy measure, is the obligation to compensate men 
whom the State deprives of a lucrative trade which it has 
hitherto protected and encouraged in a very special manner. It 
would be grossly unfair to take away a man’s livelihood, not for 
any fault of his own, but simply because the public conscience 
has become more enlightened; and at the same time, the pay- 
ment of large sums to a class of men who are being suppressed 
as more or less of a nuisance would be a very unpopular 
measure. But why should not the refusal of the power to transfer 
a licence be sanctioned as the penalty for any act of carelessness 
in the management of an asylum? In this way the extinction 
of private madhouses would, at worst, go on as fast as it will 
under the Bill in its present form, while, if the Commissioners 
had frequent reason to complain of them, it would go on pro- 
portionately faster. The better the system worked, the longer 
it would be suffered to live; the worse it worked, the sooner 
it would come to an end. 

But the greatest fault in the Bill is the absence of any 
definition of lunacy. Mental disease is not a crime or 4 
disgrace, and it should only entail confinement when the 
sufferer cannot be left at liberty without doing harm to him- 
self or others. As Lord Esher said in the debate, “ it is not 
every person of diseased mind who ought to be placed under 
control.” That is a consequence which ought only to follow 
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hen the diseased mind is likely to lead to violent action. 
The persons whom it is a matter of public policy to shut up 
in asylums are not lunatics, but dangerous lunatics 3 not 
lunatics who give their families trouble, but lunatics who, in 
a greater or less degree, have homicidal or suicidal tendencies. 
It is very much easier to decide when a man is dangerous 
than to decide when he is merely mad, and the former process 
gives much less occasion to that amiable eccentricity in mad- 
doctors which leads them to magnify their calling by multi- 
plying the patients who ought to be, if they are not, under 
their care.. If only dangerous lunatics could be placed in 
asylums, even the imperfect provisions of this Bill might be 
found to be all that is wanted to make the law fairly perfect. 


THE STEPNEY PETITION. 


NHE Stepney Election Petition bids fair to last as long as 
7 the celebrated Westminster Election Petition of one 
hundred years ago, when Pitt managed to prevent Fox taking 
his seat for the borough for which he had been elected for the 
best part of a year. It is to be hoped that, as tbat election 
resulted in a reform of the system of elections then prevailing by 
the curtailment of the poll toa fortnight, so the present petition 
may result in a different though equally necessary reform of the 
present system. It is eminently unsatisfactory that, after one 
hundred years of reforms of procedure in elections, such pro- 
ceedings as those not yet concluded in the Stepney petition 
should have monopolised the time of two Judges of the High 
Court of Justice, largely increasing the block of business already 
existing. Three points in election law have been conclusively 
demonstrated by the present petition, all of them unsatisfactory, 
—first, that the ballot is not really secret, since its results are 
liable to be impeached, and voters to be obliged in open Court 
to say how they voted ; secondly, that the register is not con- 
clusive, so that people who are on the register are liable to 
have their votes rejected; and thirdly, that the appearance of 
the Public Prosecutor in the proceedings is almost a farce, and 
has lit!le or no terror for evil-doers. Happily, the net result 
of the petition is not, so far, satisfactory to the petitioner, or 
an encouragement to others to follow in his steps. After a 
trial spread over a fortnight, to be left in a minority 
of one, subject to the discussion of legal points which 
have not arisen since the days of James I., and subject to 
questions of fact as to the way in which votes were 
given by persons whose fellow-burgesses have shown that 
they so far relied upon the protection of the ballot 
as to deceive entirely every one concerned as to how they 
voted or intended to vote, is certainly not an encouragement 
to the speculative petitioner. But it is greatly to be feared 
that the unsophisticated voter, seeing that he is, at least in 
some cases, compelled to declare openly how he has voted, may 
be induced to think that, after all, the ballot is not secret, and 
that the protection of the voting-paper is liable to be found a 
broken reed. Already the fact that there is a number on the 
voting-paper has been extensively used by the unscrupulous to 
frighten the voter into believing that his vote can be ascer- 
tained, and will be ascertained, by those whose sinister 
interest it may be to punish him if he votes wrong. 
And now it is shown that the allegation is true, that 
the number on the paper is a guide to the vote, and is 
intended to be a guide to the vote, and that the voter 
may be called upon to declare on oath whether a vote is his, 
or how he voted. It is idle, in face of these patent facts, to 
argue that it is only in case of a scrutiny, and when the vote 
has been attacked as legally bad, that the secrets of the ballot 
can be disclosed. The unlegal voter sees no reason—and, 
indeed, there is no reason—why the particular election in 
which he took part should not be the subject of a scrutiny, or 
why his individual vote should not be legally attacked. That 
which is done once may be done universally. The faith in 
the ballot is destroyed, and the voter feels himself once more 
at the mercy of his superiors. This mischief ought to be 
remedied without delay. Little as we admire the ballot, still, 
if the principle of the ballot is to be adopted at all, it ought 
to be a reality and nota sham. It is possible that means 
could be found for making the ballot a real ballot. 
Now that, with a few exceptions which could easily be 
Temoved, the constituencies are single-Member constituencies, 
there would be no great difficulty in making the voting consist 
simply putting a ball into a box. It is true that the form 
of ballot-box in ordinary use in club elections would not do, as 
It 18 perfectly easy for an onlooker to see which way the 

vote is given, and it would be quite easy for the voter, without 
detection, to remove the balls from one side of the box to 





the other. But it would be quite easy to devise means by 
which the ball could be placed in one compartment or the 
other, and without means of getting it out again, and 
for the voter to stand in a closed compartment while 
putting in his ball. The boxes might be coloured yellow 
and blue, so that the illiterate voter would have no diffi- 
culty in voting as he intended. There would be no spoilt 
ballot-papers, no elaborate arguments as to whether an aught 
or a line wasa cross, or a cross at the top was intended for the 
name at the bottom, or the divers other sophistries which are 
gainful to lawyers, but to no one else. There would then 
be no possibility of tracing a vote. When the voter was 
admitted to the polling-compartment, his ballot would find its 
billet, and no one but the voter could say what the billet was. 
An election petition would still be possible, but only for 
bribery and corruption or illegal practices, including persona- 
tion, and especially that form of it which consists in 
voting in the name of a dead man. A voter who had 
been shown to be corrupted, or to have received or made an 
illegal payment, might still be asked how he voted; and it 
would be no hardship that any one who had been convicted 
of selling himself for filthy lucre should be obliged to say how 
he voted. Still, it would be better not even in that case to 
infringe the secrecy of the ballot, but as there would be no 
trust in his oath, the vote might be reckoned as given for the 
corrupter, and struck off accordingly. 

The protection of the public against false and fraudulent 
votes should be found not in the Election, but in the Registra- 
tion Court. The State spends some £25,000 a year in 
registration barristers, and yet we find at Stepney nearly two 
hundred possible aliens on the register; we find persons 
voting in the names of the dead; and we find voters able 
“innocently ” to vote in more divisions than one of the same 
borough. The Registration Acts want a thorough reform. The 
time required for residence is far too long. It is now prac- 
tically two years, though it was only intended to be one year. 
We confess that we should not like to see the period 
reduced, as proposed by Sir Julian Goldsmid, to one 
month, or to three months. If the period was so short, 
it would be perfectly easy for a rich manufacturer or dock- 
owner to swamp a constituency by the introduction of an army 
of workmen for the period required, and the Government of 
the day could swamp a garrison town or a dockyard by the 
introduction, or artificially reduce the vote on the Opposition 
side by the removal of a regiment. A year gives time for a 
man to become acquainted with the locality and his neighbours, 
and while numbers represent localities, local acquaintance may 
fairly be considered. 

But this is not the only or the chief reform required. 
The overseers who make out the lists should be paid for 
their work, and be rendered liable to heavy fines for 
neglecting or wrongfully performing it. It should be their 
duty to put all those entitled to a vote on the list, 
lodgers as well as householders, and the one invidious 
distinction now made by causing lodgers to claim personally 
and specially should be abolished. In view of recent decisions, 
it is questionable whether the lodger £10 qualification 
ought not to be swept away. A lodger who has been in his 
lodgings for a year in a single room is as much a settled person 
as a householder of a single room who has been in possession 
for the same period, and the question whether he is to be 
called a lodger or a householder ought not to depend on 
whether he holds from a Company or from an individual, or 
whether his landlord’s daughter does or does not keep the key 
in her pocket. Incidentally. too, the law of naturalisation 
appears to require amendment. It seems absurd that a Polish 
Jew who has lived in England for twenty years may not vote 
unless he pays £5 to be naturalised, while a German Jew, 
whose parents were Hanoverians, born in 1835, may probably 
vote if he has only been in England from July 31st, 1884, to 
July 31st, 1885. We ought not to emulate the Romans, who 
for a great sum sold the citizenship. A formal declaration with 
a 6d. stamp ought to be enough to entitle every one who has 
been a denizen for the prescribed period to become naturalised. 
At all events, the objection ought to be taken before the 
Revising Barrister, not before an Election Judge. The register 
should be conclusive of the right to vote. The overseers and 
the barrister should be made personally responsible for its 
accuracy, and penalties should be imposed for fraudulently 
getting a place on the register, not merely for fraudulent 
voting. Bythis means a material diminution would be effected 
in election riske and election expenses, not excepting the 
expenses of registration. 
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PROFESSOR HUXLEY ON THE EVOLUTION OF 
THEOLOGY. ' 


ROFESSOR HUXLEY’S aarticle in the Nineteenth 
Century on “The Evolution of Theology” is not, we 
think, worthy of his great ability. Perhaps the concluding 
part, which will, we suppose, appear next month, may give it 
the higher tone and nobler bearing which so great a subject 
deserves, and which, however much we may disugree with him, 
we seldom miss from Professor Huxley’s writings; but in this 
article we find little that properly justifies the word “ evolu- 
tion” at all, and it is marked by a scornful tone of con- 
tempt for those who are likely “to meet with anything they 
dislike” in his pages, which is hardly conceived in good 
taste, to say nothing of good feeling. We should say, how- 
ever, that the present writer is certainly. not amongst those to 
whom Professor Huxley addresses his rather contemptuous warn- 
ing,—namely, those who think that “in dealing with theology we 
ought to be guided by considerations different from those which 
would be thought appropriate if the problem lay in the 
province of chemistry or mineralogy,” except, indeed, so far as 
the difference of province involves necessarily a difference of 
method. We should be quite as willing, nay, eager, to maintain 
that there is as genuine evolution in theology, as there is in 
any human science. If Mr. Spencer is right in holding that 
the development of organisation in general, means the gradual 
increase in the correspondence between the organ and that which 
environs it, it is as true of the development of theology, as of 
any other department of human life. But we do not hold, as 
some evolutionists appear to hold, that there is no real object 
external to man into a more complete correspondence with which 
the evolution of theology brings us; nor does that appear to 
as an opinion proper to true evolutionists at all. On the con- 
trary, we hold that there is such an object; that that object 
is the great Being infinitely above us, in whom all the 
tentatives towards a more complete correspondence between 
us and him have originated, and from whom they go forth; 
and that the Bible, though it undoubtedly is what Pro- 
fessor Huxley calls it, a literature and not a book, has its 
unity in the fact that it is the literature of a race specially 
educated by. that great invisible Being himself, to perceive that 
righteousness is of his essence, and that no “ correspondence” 
between man and God is possible except on condition of a greater 
and greater reflection by man of that essence. Why it should be 
held, as it seems to be held by some of the evolutionists, that while 
every other regular development of man’s nature issues in a more 
delicate and a more comprehensive “ correspondence ” between 
man and the universe outside him, theology should be the one 
exception in which the development of our mind only brings upon 
usa liability to greater and greater illusions, we cannot conceive. 
The nerve which is at first only dimly sensitive to light, is 
supposed by the evolutionists to emerge at last in that wonderful 
combination of all kinds of co-operating powers, the eye of man. 
The nerve which is at first but dimly sensitive to the vibrations of 
the atmosphere, is supposed by the evolutionists to emerge at last 
in that wonderful organ to which the oratorio speaks in mystic 
language such as the highest mind cannot adequately interpret. 
The feeble faculty of counting on the fingers is supposed by the 
evolutionists to develop into that wonderful calculus by which 
we compute the path of the comet, and weigh the sun itself in a 
balance. Can it possibly be true that the mind and the con- 
science are exceptions to this law of the senses and the judg- 
ment? Is the mind alone not in “correspondence” with the 
law of the environment, when it discerns purpose in the universe P 
Is the highest aspect of man’s mind, his sense of duty, not in 
correspondence with the spirit of the environment when it 
discerns righteousness and purity at the heart of the universe P 
If so, surely man is indeed what some of the evolutionists 
hold, what, indeed, Professor Huxley seems to hold,—a worship- 
per of magnified ghosts. But why sensitive nerves should bring 
us true knowledge of what is outside us, and sensitive con- 
sciences false knowledge of what is outside us, it passes our 
comprehension to say. 

Nevertheless, those who read Professor Huxley’s article on 
“The Evolution of Theology” will find him, as it seems to us, 
extremely anxious to make the most of what we may fairly call the 
ernde theology of the earlier p ‘ts of the Old Testament, not with 
a view to showing how it develops into what is greater and 
nobler, but with a view, on the contrary, to dwelling with a kind 
of triumph on its poverty. For our own part, we have no 
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holds, the writer of the third chapter of Genesis conceived the 


Lord God walking in the Garden in the cool of the da 
as a figure in the form of man. We believe it to 4 
true that in the earlier books of the Bible, Jehovah: 

(why does Professor Huxley insist on the pedantic Jahveh 
—was conceived only as a much mightier God than mi 
gods of the heathen,—a mightier being of the same ord ” 
We have no objection to admit that in the earlier days of leat 
it was supposed,—as Isaiah certainly shows evidence that it 
was supposed, or he would not so passionately denounce the im. 
pression,—that God took delight in the burnt sacrifices, 
word, nothing can be truer than that the Bible shows a stead: 

evolution of the conception of God, from the early chapters ~ 
Genesis to the revelation of Christ. If it be true that the 
teraphim of the Israelites were something like the lares of the 
Romans, we are not startled by it. But what surprises us 
in Professor Huxley’s essay is the apparent inability to gee 
the vast gulf between the most inchoate forms of Israelite 
theology and the foolish superstitions of the natives of Torres 
Straits,—whom, by the way, he and his friend very unjustifi. 
ably did their best to confirm in the most foolish of those 
superstitions, simply in order that they might avail themselves 
of them to widen their own anthropological knowledge,—or of 
the natives of the Tonga Islands. What we maintain js 
that nothing can be more instructive than the comparison 
between these superstitions and the rudest of all the forms 
of Israelite theology, as showing not only that the latter had 
the power of firmly impressing spiritual truth from which whole 
nations have derived their highest elements of civilisation, but 
also that the earliest germs of the Jewish theology were far 
beyond what they could have been, had they not been developed 
ab initio by an impulse not from within, but from above. Take 
what Professor Huxley calls the “ freshest,’—imeaning, we 
think, the oldest and rudest,—of the “ fossiliferous strata” in 


Ina 


the Books of Judges and Samuel, and compare them with the 


superstitions which he relates with such gusto as those in which 
his friend and he confirmed the natives of the Torres Straits, and 
which Mariner discovered in the Tonga Islands. We seem tobe 
in a totally different world. From the beginning to the end of 
Jewish history we find the deep, though ever-growing, belief ina 
personal power, who from the first “killeth and maketh alive, 
bringeth down to Shedl and bringeth up ;” who sets his brand 
upon the murderer’s forehead ; who tasks to the utmost the love 
of him whom he recognises as his friend; who gives a strict 
moral law to a licentious people, by which they are to be severed 
from the rest of the nations; who expects his people to recognise 
the invisible impress of his spirit on the hearts of their judges 
and prophets, and not only to recognise it, but to recognise also 
the disloyalty to it of which those judges and prophets were 
often guilty; who chooses the king most after his own heart, 
and then sternly rebukes him when he breaks his law; who 
inspires the noblest devotional lyrics which the world has 
ever known, and the noblest prophecies of a divine univer 
salism, amidst the narrowest of fierce race prejudices; and 
who finally reveals himself in the one character which, after 
two thousand years, even sceptics treat as raised so high above 
the level of humanity, that we can only toil after it through 
the ages with a growing sense of its hopeless superiority 
to human aspiration. That is what we call “evolution,” 
and evolution of the highest kind. Do the superstitions of the 
Torres Straits, to which Professor Huxley’s friend and he him- 
self lent their sanction, show any sign of an evolution such as 
this? Do thesuperstitions of the Tonga Islands develope into a 
great history and divine order such as this? They are, in fact, 
what Professor Huxley calls them, “ ghost-worship.” But, what- 
ever he may say, there is absolutely no sign of ghost-worship ia 
Israel, unless Saul’s visit to the witch of Endor,—a visit which 
on the face of it was unfaithful to all the higher principles of 
his own life, and of the law in which his faith had resulted, 
—is to be so called. We must say that never was a paper with 
a noble title so disappointing as that in which Professor Huxley 
endeavours to minimise the true significance of Jewish theology 
by grouping together all the poorer elements in the Israelite 
religion, and showing their (very slight) affinity to the savage 
superstitions of the present day. 





MR. GOSCHEN ON “ THINKING.” 
LITTLE too much has been said recently about reading, 





objection to admit to the fullest extent the poverty of these 
elements. We think it quite probable that, as Professor Huxley 





and to our minds the interest of Mr. Goschen’s lecture 
of Saturday at the Mansion Honse, upon “ Reading, Hearing, 
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and Thinking,” consists in what he said about the last of his 


‘ects. Mr. Goschen is a thinker as well as a man 
- oad world, who notes what many eminent or thoughtful 
men do and say, and his general impression is that men think 
Jess than they formerly did. They are too much in a hurry, are 
too fond of miscellaneous or “dipping” reading, and are too 
ach distracted by the multitude of new things which press 
on their attention. That idea is, no doubt, in a measure 
po particularly of a class now growing large, the men with 
a certain cleverness and great mental indolence, but it is not 
precisely the impression that much watchfulness for many 
ears has left upon our minds. Fewer men are silent 
than used to be the case; but that is because culture has 
unloosed men’s tongues, and they have acquired facility, if 
not felicity, of expression. Silence, however, is. by no means 
always a mark of thought, or many a bright brain would now- 
a-days be condemned as hopelessly empty. We imagine that 
more men think than ever before, and think more also ; but that 
they resolve less, and find greatly increased difficulty in making 
up their minds. They see round everything, and think so impar- 
tially, that the total result in action is nil. Mr. Goschen has, we 
imagine, been led into error by noticing the active way in which 
men now waste their opportunities for thinking, and forgets that 
years ago they would have wasted them just as much, though 
after a passive fashion. They would not in a coach-journey 
have turned over papers, or opened and shut novels, or studied 
the way-bill, or songht to chat, but would have sat still and 
composed, as if reflective; but they would have thought, in Mr. 
Goschen’s sense of thinking, no more than the present men do. 
If the lecturer will look at a middle-aged labourer taking his ease, 
he will see precisely what we mean. The man is not thinking, or 
doing anything else, but only resting, and letting such thoughts 
as he has pass at their own leisure through his brain, and that 
was what our grandfathers did. The Easterns, who have watched 
these things for ages, have, in almost all their languages, 
adefinite word to express this attitude of mind. They call it 
“sitting,” and mean by it something as different from thinking 
as turning over “ Bradshaw” is. The men of the present day 
waste time in mental fidgetting, instead of mental torpidness ; 
but they seem to us to think, and even think hard, though they 
come to the conclusion that there is too much to be said on both 
sides. Their thoughts are thoughts, but sterile thoughts, more 
especially as respects plans of action, which they shrink from, 
as, in Shakespeare’s judgment, men of thoughtfulness were apt 
todo. Now, Shakespeare was a very keen observer. 


Mr. Goschen is much interested in the mechanical aids to 
thought, and seems to believe that they are too much used. He 
acknowledges, with a smile, that he thinks best with his pen in 
his hand, and paper before him, but has apparently a slight 
contempt for himself in consequence,—a contempt which 
grows deeper for his friends when he remarks that, in order 
to think, they need interlocutors. They want to talk over 
the thing a bit. They ought, he obviously believes, to be 
able, if they have intellects at all, to use them without any help 
from those quasi-mechanical appliances; but is he not a little 
too severe? A man may be quite able to think, yet conscious 
that he thinks too steadily in one way, and therefore desire the 
check which comes from difference of opinion. He would 
miss serious points but for that, the truth being that while 
he is thinking his imagination is a little passive, and does 
not call up readily the other side. We have known many 
men, and more women, who never think out a matter of 
business without hearing what someone else has to say, not 
because they cannot think, but because they know that their 
thonghts will run in a groove, and that they will miss essential 
obstacles. Many others resort to the interlocutor, or to the pen 
and ink, because they know that if they think hard the tempta- 
tion to glide into reverie—that “ Sunday of thought,” as Amiel 
calls it—will be irresistible. The difficulty of accepting conditions, 
Which is the secret of true hard thinking, becomes intolerable, 
and the mind slips away into dreams in which conditions are 
not encountered. he same fear is, we imagine, a frequent 
cause of the aversion to think sitting which Mr. Goschen has 
noticed, and which is one of the few foibles of the mind that 
men can easily be induced to confess. The man walks abont, 
or even takes a walk, not so much from restlessness as from a 
feeling that sitting is too favourable to the imagination. 
If he sits, he will fall into reverie, which is not thinking 
any more than gazing at a prospect is action. That is 
certainly the case with the present writer, who to think 





hard must move about, yet who is quite unconscious» 
of any inability to think. He would say that the way te 

think hard was to walk about, and then while in motion 

compel the thought to make itself concrete, either in plan, 

or speech, or letter, or proposal, and then treat that as the 
basis of further thinking. Every mind, however, has its own 

method, from Lord Gough, who was said by the Generals round 

him never really to think until he was in pressing personal 

danger, when his orders became instantly alive with insight, to 

Brinsley, the engineer, who could only think successfully when 

hungry and in bed ; and the method, too, changes with the genera- 

tions. Our grandfathers, if we do not misread their literature, 

thought hardest late at night, and talkedof the “silent watches.” 

as the most favourable time for thinking; while most of 

our sons do their thinking in the day, not unassisted by tobacco. 

The physiologists, we believe, are of the modern opinion, and 

most men who have studied their own minds, and know the 

difference between their power of thinking from midnight till 

4a.m., and from 4 a.m. to breakfast-time, will agree with the 

physiologists. 

Whether one man can teach another actually to think, we are 
not quite certain. It is a little like adding a cubit to his 
stature. But that he can teach him to think to purpose 
is less doubtful; and the first rule we believe to be this. 
Never quite dissociate thought from mental action. If the 
thought is about conduct, plan the action, and think about it 
asanaction. If the thought is about politics, reduce it mentally 
to speech, or draft, or even short argument. Even if the 
subject be purely abstract, reduce it to a definite proposition, 
and then see how that looks. In short, differentiate thought 
from reverie by rigidly limiting it by conditions of some kind. 
It is not the lazy reluctance to think, but the lazy reluctance 
to think in harness, that is, under conditions—sometimes 
requiring information—which so destroys or impairs the 
utility of modern thought, and makes it so barren of 
result. The brain-power is there, and the wish to use: 
it; what is wanting is the habit of using it to purpose, and 
this, where it is lacking, can only be created by the resolution 
we have mentioned. Think out your “ social problem,” to use 
Mr. Goschen’s illustration, not as a problem, but as something 
you have to get done, and nine times out of ten you will arrive 
at a conclusion definite enough, even though it is not a resolve. 
The last, we fear, must come from the will, not the mind; and 
the strengthening of the will by counsel, if it ever was so 
strengthened, is in our days a lost art. When it is regained, it 
will be found, we suspect, that faith has been regained too, and 
that the counsel has been useful because the counselled had 
previously accepted what the theologians call the categorical 
imperative as binding on his conscience. To educate the will by 
counsel, you must appeal to some sense of Right. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——~——— 
THE IRISH PROBLEM. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—The attempted solution of one of the greatest difficulties 
which besets the Government by the proposed conversion of 
Irish tenants into owners, coupled as it is in Mr. Giffen’s scheme 
with the protection of the English ratepayer, has led to a 
remarkable willingness in many quarters to assent to the plan 
and to take for granted that this transfer will restore order and 
contentment to Ireland. Nor is this surprising when we con- 
sider the authority with which Mr. Giffen speaks on all matters 
within the domain of figures. On one hand, the plan appears to 
deliver the landlord from his difficulties, while, on the other, it 
seems to satisfy the intense craving supposed to exist on the 
part of the Irish tenant for the possession of his holding. And 
all this at a comparatively small cost to the Imperial Treasury. 
There are, however, I venture to think, with all deference to Mr. 
Giffen and many high political authorities, some aspects of this 
scheme which demand the most deliberate investigation before 
we can accept as proven the great result which is expected from 
it,—namely, the contentment of the Irish people. 

In offering through your influential columns some of the 
reasons which make me hesitate to say Q.E.D. to “ Econo- 
mist’s” solution of the problem, may I be allowed to say that 
I write as one who has for some years urged, on political 
grounds, the propriety of using all legitimate means for placing 
the tenant of land in Ireland in the position of owner? I 
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even ventured to urge very strongly upon Mr. Gladstone, 
during the passing of the Land Act of 1881, the absolute 
necessity of reducing the amount demanded of a tenant from 
five to two or three years’ purchase, if the Purchase Clause 
was intended to be operative or effectual. It will, therefore, 
not be supposed that I am unfriendly to any wise and well- 
considered scheme for the conversion of tenants into owners. 

The disease which afflicts Ireland is no merely sentimental or 
political malady. Behind Mr. Parnell, behind Mr. Davitt, 
behind even Archbishop Croke, stands another figure,—the 
gaunt form of Poverty. Truly wrote the wise man of old, “ The 
destruction of the poor is his poverty.” 

To my mind, the real question appears to be,—Will the pro- 
posed transfer banish this dreadful presence? Will that which 
on paper appears to produce results satisfactory alike to the 
politician and the Treasury, really bring about the much- 
desired end of converting a nation of disaffected and often 
insolvent tenants into a nation of solvent and contented owners? 

I had hoped that some one better qualified than myself might 
have pointed out the grave difficulties which beset the scheme, 
and make me despair of the fulfilment of the sanguine antici 
pations entertained by many as to its effects. Failing this, and 
certainly in no spirit of opposition, I venture to ask, with the 
most earnest desire for the accomplishment of the great purpose 
which doubtless animates her Majesty’s Ministers and advisers, 
that the economic and practical side of this great question 
may have the full consideration which it demands. To this end, 
let me place before your readers the economic condition of the 
majority of the 600,000 tenants of land in Ireland for whose 
benefit the plan is proposed. 

Taking the total area of the land of Ireland at eighteen 
millions of acres, it is estimated that a little over one-fourth of 
this area—five millions of acres—is under cultivation, tillage 
and meadow, the remaining acreage consisting of rough grass, 
mountain, and bog. The capital value of the whole is variously 
estimated at from 140 to 160 millions, and the rental at from 
eight to ten millions. It may assist the mind to realise these 
figures if we say that the capital is about equal to that of two 
of our great railways, the London and North-Western and 
Midland systems. If the cultivated land was equally appor- 
tioned among the 600,000 cultivators, it would give a little over 
eight acres of cultivable land per holding. 

It hardly needs to be said that the land is not equally divided, 
for we find that one-third of this area is held by two-thirds of 
the cultivators of the soil, giving to each little more than four 
acres per holding; while two-thirds of the cultivated land is 
held by one-third of the cultivators, giving to each an average 
of sixteen acres of cultivable land per holding. 

A reference to the Agricultural Returns for Ireland shows 
that we may divide the 600,000 occupiers of land into three 
classes, each class containing, broadly speaking, about 200,000 
families :—Class 1 contains about 200,000 families on holdings 
of an annual value of £4 or under; the cultivated land to each 
holding varying from one to three, or rarely four acres, and 
three to seven acres of mountain or bog-land. Class 2, about 
200,000 families on holdings of an annual value above £4 and 
under £10; the cultivated land varying from three to five, or 
rarely six acres, with ten to twenty or twenty-five of mountain 
and bog-land. Class 3, about 200,000 families on holdings above 
£10 and up to £100 or more valuation; these constitute the 
well-to-do class, and with them I do not propose to deal. 

It is to the economic condition of Classes 1 and 2 that I 
desire to call attention. They comprise two-thirds of the 
holders of land in Ireland, and number not less than two mil- 
lion persons. To those unacquainted with the country, it 
may be pointed ont that even the cultivated land in the small 
holdings of Classes 1 and 2 consists chiefly of poor bog-land. 
In Class 1 we find a million persons whose past history has 
shown that they are frequently on the verge of starvation, and 
in case of the failure for a single season of the potato crop, are 
compelled by their absolute want to appeal to the civilised world 
for their daily food. More than one million persons were so 
relieved in the winter of 1879-80. At this moment there are 
thousands of persons of this class in Achil and other points on 
the Western coasts who are demanding food from the Govern- 
ment, and seed-potatoes to plant their little holdings. What 
advantage would accrue to these people if they exchanged the 
condition of annual tenant for that of owner, with a rent-charge 
of even smaller amount than the present rent? Tenants of this 


aaa, 
nothing, we could not live out of it.” The quantity of cultivated 
land on their holdings does not permit of their growing more 
than one acre of potatoes, and little over the same quantity of 
oats; while the rough-grass land barely affords grazing for an 
ill-fed cow or calf. 

As to Class 2, with its million of population, is their cop. 
dition one which can be materially improved by a mere transfer 
from tenancy to ownership? Although the holdings may vary 
in size from ten to twenty-five, or even thirty acres, the culti. 
vated portion cannot be more than three or four, or in rare 
cases five acres of land. The great difference between these two 
classes is that the latter have a wider range for the cattle, ang 
hence are not so entirely dependent on the potato for their 
existence as the former. There is very little difference to be 
noticed in their surroundings. Equally they live in filthy 
cabins with the cow, or donkey, and pig, &c., and with these also 
they share the potatoes or Indian meal on which they exist, 
Among both classes may be found exceptions to the rule— 
thrifty and industrious families, to whom ownership might 
offer some advantages; but none the less is it true that the 
great majority of these 400,000 tenants are living in degrading 
poverty. And how can it be otherwise, when we take into 
consideration the money-value of the crops raised by these 
small cultivators ? It is shown by the Agricultural Returns that 
the money-value of the crops upon the whole cultivated area of 
Ireland does not exceed £6 per acre, whilst in Connanght and 
adjoining counties it is little over £5 per acre, and even this 
would be a high average for the crops of the smallest class of 
holdings. Further, it is shown that in the whole of Ireland the 
quantity of potatoes grown does not exceed one acre and a 
quarter, and of oats two and a half acres per holding. 

It need hardly be said that in Ireland oats and potatoes are 
the chief crops; barley and wheat are grown to a very limited 
extent. And when we recall the fact that in many Irish 
counties the average of land under cultivation is little more 
than three and a quarter acres per holding, and in many 
electoral divisions is not more than one or two acres per hold. 
ing, it will be evident how extraordinarily small the value of 
the annual produce must be. Take the tenants in Class 1 
(under £4 valuation). I incline to place this annual value of 
the crops at £6 to £10, and rarely £15 per holding; whilst 
those in Class 2 (under £10 valuation) cannot be estimated 
higher than from £12 to £20, or, in exceptional cases, £25 per 
holding. To the above estimate of the annual money-value of 
the holding should be added the £4! or £6 which may result 
from the sale of the calf or pig when possessed, as is generally 
the case. If proof of this is needed, I have only to refer to 
the agricultural statistics of the Registrar-General for Ireland, 
where it will be seen that in Donegal the value of the oats 
and potatoes grown does not exceeed £4 10s. per acre; whilst 
in Sligo and Mayo it is about £3 10s., and in Galway, Clare, 
and Kerry is barely £5 per acre. The same authority informs 
us that for the whole of Connaught the average per holding of 
the two crops is less than two and a half acres, with little over 
one acre of grass. 

Another point which must be recognised is the practical 
insolvency of a large proportion of these small holders. 
The necessity for an Arrears Act in 1881 bears witness to 
the insolvency in rent; and it is notorious how deeply these 
classes are in debt to the shopkeepers,—this debt, it is said, 
often exceeding the value of the property on the holding. 
Again, it is perfectly well known that in many districts thou- 
sands of the men of these families flock annually to Scotland 
and England to earn wages during harvest wherewith to satisfy 
a portion of the debts due to the landlord and the shopkeeper. 
Were it not for this migratory labour, and for the million and 
a half sterling which is annually received from friends who 
have emigrated to America, it would be difficult to imagine how 
the people could manage to exist. 

With this experience of the actual result of the working of 
the “ three-acres-and-a-cow ” system in Ireland before us, may 
we not well shrink from advocating its extension to England? 
Is it probable that the cause of the malady in the one country 
will prove to be the cure of the disease in the other? Is not 
this pushing the homoopathic theory too far ? 

It may be urged that the stimulus of ownership will induce 
the small holder to break ap and crop additional portions of the 
bog or rocky land which may attach to his holding. That such 
may be the result in a number of cases is quite possible,—there 
are indications in this direction resulting from the fixity of 





class have frequently remarked to me, “If we got the land for 
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sie obtained noder the Land Act of 1881; but here, again, 
the extreme poverty of the people will prove a hindrance,—as I 
have frequently known it to be, owing to the inability of the 
tenant to buy the needful seed-potatoes or oats. So, again, as 
regards the payment for additional labour which is necessary 
¢o secure the digging and manuring of the land. 

In thus endeavouring to explain the economic condition of 
the 400,000 small holders of land at and under £10 yearly 
yaluation, I do not intend to assert that none of these would be 
likely to benefit in some degree by the proposed change. Among 
them, as I have said, a certain number might, by their own 
thrift, or owing to a better quality of land, be in a position to 
profit by it. Assuming this number at one-third of the whole, 
which would, I think, be an over-estimate, there would still 
remain one-half of the entire number of holders of land in 
Ireland whose position would not be perceptibly altered by the 
exchange. The reduction in the rental (which is assumed in the 
gcheme) upon holdings valued at from £2 to £10 per annum is 
too insignificant to give the relief which is absolutely required, 
and this would to some extent be counterbalanced by the owner 
having poor-rates and tithes, &c., thrown upon him which are 
now levied on the landlord! Should we not be merely face 
to face with 300,000 impoverished owners instead of 300,000 
impoverished tenants ? 

There are many other features of this most important ques- 
tion which seem to me deeply to affect the future well-being of 
Ireland, and to demand the most careful thought. One only I 
will venture to touch upon, and that has reference to its political 
aspect. Taking it for granted that no Minister of the Crown 
would venture to propose any measure for the purchase by the 
¢enante of the land of Ireland which placed the Imperial Govern- 
ment in the position of collector of the annual rent-charge, it 
follows that the purchase scheme must stand or fall with whatever 
measure of Home-rule may be proposed. Hence it would also 
follow that if Home-rule is obtained, the risk and responsibility 
for the collection of the rent charge must fall on an Irish 
Government. How tremendous the risk and danger to such 
Government the uncertainty of the payment of at least one 
million of the annual rent-charge would be, the foregoing 
statement will abundantly prove. To my own mind, it adds 
another and most forcible argument, if such be needed, why all 
solvent Irish people should oppose to the utmost the demand of 
Home-rule for [reland.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Hitchin, February 24th. James H. Tuke. 


(To rue Epitor oF tHE “ SprcraTor.’’| 

Sir,—Will you allow me, as a constant reader and admirer, to 
enter a protest against the tone of your recent articles on 
Ireland? It seems to me that in all your arguments on this 
subject, you take for granted the inveterate hostility of the 
Irish people towards England, and hence conclude that they 
would use any amount of self-government that may be granted 
them for the purpose of giving more effective expression to that 
hostility than at present. 

Granting this assumption, no doubt many of your con- 
clusions appear inevitable. But is it so entirely certain that 
the Irish do hate England so mortally as that it is impossible 
for that hatred to be appeased by anything we can do to satisfy 
their demands? I venture to think that there are some facts 
and reasons to be alleged on the other side. 

It may be instructive to remember the tranquil and loyal 
condition of Ireland under the Melbourne Ministry (1835-41), 
a state of affairs unparalleled before or since. And be it observed 
that the Government in question secured this result not by any 
great legislative reforms, which they were too weak to carry, but 
merely by a conciliatory administration of the existing law, and 
by maintaining friendly relations with the Irish leaders of the day. 
If it be said that cireamstances have changed too much since 
the period [ have referred to for the precedent to b2 applicable 
to the present state of affairs, I would reply that since the time 
of Lord Melbourne there has never been ar Irish Minister 
whom the people of Ireland have felt to be so much in sym- 
pathy with them as the present Chief Secretary. I think the 
tone displayed towards Mr. Morley, both in Ireland and by the 
Trish Members in Parliament, is a sufficient proof of this, and 

affords ground for hope that if he is able to carry out his ideas 
and those of his chief, the same gratifying results may follow, 
which there is every reason to believe would have followed if the 
policy of the Melbourne Ministry had been continued, and if 








they had been able to carry it out in legislation as well as in 
administration. 

It is owing to the deplorable fact that the English people 
allowed themselves to be induced by the platform and pulpit 
oratory of the Orange party to overthrow Lord Melbourne’s 
Government that, in my opinion, much of our subsequent 
experiences in Ireland must be ascribed, and if they now repeat 
their mistake, and listen to the Loyal and Patriotic Union and 
their English abettors, the result will, no doubt, be similar. I 
hope, however, that if wiser counsels prevail, and Mr. Gladstone 
is suffered to accomplish his purposes for Ireland, it will be 
found that, after all, the Irish are not so incurably ungrateful as 
is often asserted.—I am, Sir, &c., R. S. L. 


{Our correspondent forgets that never has Irish hostility been 
so virulently expressed as since Mr. Gladstone commenced his 
policy of conciliation to Ireland. Never was it so forcibly 
expressed as in the manifesto against the Liberals before the 
General Election, upon which the whole Nationalist party acted 
asone man. The Irish people have grown more embittered 
against us, precisely in the proportion in which we have striven 
to do justice to Ireland.—Ep. Spectator. } 





NATIONAL CHURCH REFORM. 


[To THe Epiror oF THE “ SpecTaTor.’’] 


Sir,—The Spectator, holding with Milton that “ opinion is but 
knowledge in the making,” always permits any discussion of 
opinion which may lead at last to wise action. And I ask your 
leave to offer some observations upon the Conference held last 
week on Church Reform at the Governor’s Room, Charterhouse. 
Your interesting article on the subject states clearly and fairly, 
though unfavourably, the points at issue, whether actually 
discussed or involved in the discussion at the Conference; and 
though I was unable to attend the meeting, and have no claim 
to speak for those who were there, I venture to say that many 
of your most important arguments would be fully accepted by 
them, while they, notwithstanding, believe that their own 
conclusions still remain unshaken. You say that the 
scheme broached at the Conference must come either to 
the “establishment of a caput mortuum, of Christian faith 
obtained by excluding all the definite characteristics of the 
competing faiths, or the initiation of a mighty scramble amongst 
the various forms of faith for the possession of the churches and 
endowments of a particular neighbourhood.” Now, the former 
of these alternatives we give up freely and for ever. It is not 
contained in the actual proposals of the Church Reform Union, 
nor is it involved in their principles. It is, indeed, not unnatur- 
ally suggested by Dr. Martineau’s proposed resolution; but 
that was met by what I take to have been a courteous form of 
refusal to entertain it. If expressed in the terms in which its 
supporters would have stated it, it is the scheme which Dr. 
Arnold proposed fifty years ago. It never took any hold on 
men’s minds. I myself long clung to it, but never found a 
second person to join me, though I rather think Dean Stanley 
still had some hope of its realisation. The whole current of 
thought and action has been going during these fifty years in 
another direction. Religious liberty has been extended, not by 
merging distinctive creeds and rituals in some new and com- 
prehensive form, but by finding some common ground of action 
without requiring such merging, as by the University Reform 
Acts, the Education Acts, and the Burial Acts. The Baptists, 
the Wesleyans, and the Congregationalists are as little willing 
as are Anglican Churchmen to give up their several and 
separate dogmatic beliefs and forms of worship. No practical 
man—and the Church Reform Union is seeking for some 
practical mode of action—will now fall back on Dr. Arnold’s 
scheme, or any adaptation of it. 


The other alternative has been described by the Spectator in 
the words I have quoted above. But as this description is what 
Bentham would have called “dyslogistic,” perhaps you will 
allow me to give the resolutions in the form in which they were 
proposed and carried at the meeting. They were :—‘‘(1), That 
the basis of all true Church reform must be found in the 
recognition of the fact that constitutionally every subject of the 
State is a member also of the National Church; (2), that for 
practical purposes the rights thus derived are best exercised by 
the whole body of parishioners; (3), that the parishioners, 
through their representatives, should be empowered by law to 
exercise a real control over the appointment of the ministers, 
the disbursement of the funds, and the arrangement of the 
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services of the National Church in every parish.” But, we 
shall be asked, what do we mean by the National Church; 
and is there any half-way house between the present Established 
Church and some organisation which would include “ not only 
Positivists, but Bradlaughites ? ”’ The English people, however, 
are not logical; and if they can be satisfied that a National 
Church which shall include all the Christian life and thought 
of the nation is possible, they will defy logic as they did when 
they resolved that sufficient religious liberty was granted by 
the Burials Act, which allows every form of Christian service— 
but not any that is non-Christian—at the grave. 


But, again, why cannot we be content with our present 
National Church, with its grand history and traditions, its en- 
lightenment and culture, and its earnest and active spiritual life 
and ministry P It may need some further internal reforms, such 
as those which Convocation and the House of Laymen are now 
discussing, or even such as Dr. Martineau suggests, and the 
Spectator approves; but what more do we want? It is urged 
that the Established Church does virtually and practically 
represent the spiritual life and thought of the whole nation, and 
that although the large Nonconformist part of the nation is 
permanently withdrawn and separated from the Church, the 
separation is formal and not vital, social rather than religious; 
and that this is admitted by all the more enlightened and rea- 
sonable of the Nonconformists themselves, even though they 
advocate Disestablishment on grounds which they still think 
sufficient. We reply by an illustration which is at the same 
time our main argument. Lord Grey and Lord John Russell 
felt no less patriotic pride in the old House of Commons, with 
its glorious traditions and services in the cause of liberty, than 
did the Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel; yet they 
maintained that the virtual representation of Birmingham and 
Manchester by the Members for Gatton and Old Sarum, or that 
of the counties by the elected of the forty-shilling freeholders or 
the Scotch feudal lords, was no longer adequate for its purposes. 
The event proved that they were right, and so it has been with 
the two later extensions of the suffrage till it includes all 
householders. In each case, cue reform was resisted by honest 
conviction that the actual state af things was good and sufficient, 
and that the proposed change would bring ruin upon the British 
Constitution. In each case it has immediately appeared that 
inorganic and active citizenship are not the same thing; nor the 
virtual representation of the one the equivalent for the actual 
representation of the other. And there is every reason for 
believing that this is true in Church as in State; and certainly 
it must be put to the test in the former as it has been in the 
latter. Aslong asthe Corstitution was aristocratic in the State, 
it was not unnaturally or unreasonably hierarchic in the Church ; 
and the latter, like the former, was a fair virtual representation of 
the respective requirements of the whole nation. But the National 
Church—as distinguished from the Church of Christ, which was 
before the nation and will be after it—belongs no less than the 
State to our citizenship. And now that every householder has 
been admitted to actual and active citizenship in the one respect, 
it is as inevitable as it is desirable that he should be allowed and 
called on to take the like place as a member of the National Church. 
The choice now lies between such a reconstruction of the National 
Church as shall make this possible, and the Disestablishment pure 
and simple which the Liberation Society demands. Is such a re- 
construction possible? The Church Reform Union thinks that 
it is. It proposes that the law should lay down the limits within 
which the several Christian Churches through the land shall be 
held qualified to share in the organisation and the endowments 
of the National Church, while the application and carrying- 
out of the law in each parish shall be left to the inhabitants 
of the parish. To formulate such a reconstruction in all 
its details, and to put it into the shape of an Act of 
Parliament, would, no doubt, demand even higher statesman- 
ship than was required by any of the Acts of Parliamentary 
Reform. But, however difficult, it cannot be impossible, if it 
be, indeed, a genuine development of the Constitution. If it be 
not, it will come to nought. 

We all deprecate, with the Spectutor, any “invitation to 
wrangle and fight about the most sacred elements of human 
life.’ But such unseemly fighting and wrangling are but too 
frequent under the existing organisation, even where the Bishop 
himself is the patron of the living, though they come now after 
the clergyman has taken possession, and not on the previous 
question of his qualifications for filling his office in that parti- 
calar parish and of his acceptability to the parishioners. 








ae 

not believe that ordinary English householders are less capable 
of acting with decency and order in ecclesiastical than in Civie 
business. I know of no evidence to that effect. And I am 
sure that no possible wrangling and scrambling of the kind 
supposed would be so destructive of the spiritual life of a parish 
as that which too often occurs as the inevitable result of our 
actual Church organisation. The men who live in cities know 
little of the state of too many of those country parishes in 
which they fondly dream that the ideal of a National Church is 
being best realised.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Sutton Court. Epwarp Srracury 


THE ESSENTIALS OF CHURCH UNITY, 

{To THE EpirTor OF THE “ SPECTATOR,”’ | 
Srr,—Latitudinarianism, in the bad sense, must be, I suppose. 
indifference to the essentials of Christian unity. In non. 
essentials latitude is admitted. The question is,—What is that 
bond of union which is necessary to the existence of a visible 
Church, without which its members are but an assemblage of 
isolated and incoherent atoms? The Latitudinarian would be 
he in whom that bond of union was weak, and who therefore 
saw no necessity that it should retain its hold over others. The 
man who erred in the opposite extreme would be he who attempted 
to exact more as the condition of communion than was really 
necessary. 

What, then, are the limits within which Christian communion’ 
is possible? Is it not possible that our basis of union 
should be purpose, not opinionP So long as the limits 
of our Churches are views about the nature of Christ, 
about the Sacraments, about ecclesiastical discipline, and 
so on, the Churches are sectarian; for they exclude from 
their fellowship those who do not share their views. I suppose 
the true basis of Christian fellowship to be following Christ, 
trying to live his life. Why should not a Church—and espe. 
cially a Church claiming to be national—admit within its fellow- 
ship all who have this purpose, without any restrictions as to 
views? Surely there is enough here for a Church, a National 
Church, to do: to be the outward sign of union among those 
united in real essentials, to bring into relation to each other, and 
to organise the efforts of, those who are trying to bring men to 
Christ, and to make them live in his life. 

I believe I do nut undervalue the importance of thinking as 
rightly as we can, and of contending for what we hold tobe 
right opinions ; but this can be done and yet no fellowship broken 
with men of opposite opinions, if our fellowship be understood 
as one of a common purpose, a common life. 

Would this involve “the watering-down of every form of faith 
to a mere colourless residuum of no fire and no force’? Perhaps 
it would, if you mean by faith the intellectual answer to certain 
doctrinal questions ; but not so, if faith be personal trust in him 
whose we are and whom we serve. Were dexpissis dieroyioudy 
excluded from the pulpit, and reserved for meetings of a different 
character, I should think that sermons might gain rather than 
lose in fire and force. Enough for the Church, enough for the 
preacher, if they can induce men to build on the one foundation ; 
how and what they build there each must settle for himself, at 
his own peril, and by the guidance of the spirit that is in him.— 
—I am, Sir, &c., M. W. Moceripee. 

Woodfield Park, Mon., February 28th. 





LORD WOLMER AND THE CHURCH REFORM 
ASSOCIATION. 

(To THE Ep1ToR OF THE “ SpecTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—-I beg to be allowed to correct a misapprehension con- 
cerning myself which I see in the Spectator of February 27th. 
You describe me as one of the “pillars” of Mr. Albert Grey’s 
Church Reform Association. I beg to state that I am nota 
member of that Association at all; I was only present at the 
conference in question as a listener; and my views on Church 
Reform are totally different from those of Mr. Albert Grey’s 
Association.—I am, Sir, &c., 

30 Portland Place, W., WoMER. 
FUSION OF CONVOCATION. 
(To tue Eprror or tHE “ Spuctaror.’”’} 

Srz,—I read in the Spectator of February 29th (p, 275) an asset- 
tion which will astonish many as much as it did me, and which 
must not pass unchallenged. “The first step,” you say, “to be 


I do | taken for a due representation of the Church is to ask the permis 
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gion of Parliament for the fusing of the two Convocations into 
one.” May I ask what is your authority for such a supposition P 
Convocation is as much a constituent part of the State as Parlia- 
ment. Itis of a date much earlier than Parliament, and it does 
not ask permission from Parliament, but from the Crown only, 
for its enactments. If you refer to Joyce's “ Acts of the 
(‘hurch,” Part I., Sec. 4, you will find several instances in which 
the Convocations of the Northern and Southern Provinces have 
acted as one body. They do not require, in order to do so, even 
the licence of the Crown, still less the “ permission of Parlia- 
ment.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Bury Rectory, Lancashire, March 1st. E. J. Hornsy. 

[We believe that we were in error, and that our correspondent 
is right as regards the condition of the law. It would, however, 
be necessary to alter the form of the Royal Writ summoning 
the Houses of Convocation; and we hardly think that any 
Minister would advise this without first consulting Parliament: 
—Ep. Spectator. 


THE MAN OF LETTERS AS STATESMAN. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SpEcTATOR.’’] 

Sin,—The remarks of the Spectator on the sensitiveuess of the 
literary character as constituting a hindrance to the accom- 
plishment of great national policies involving hazard, was 
strikingly illustrated in the speech of Mr. John Morley at the 
Cannon Street Hotel on Tuesday last. He dwelt in powerful 
language, and with striking images, on the risks of the situation 
for the Liberal Ministry, describing the present aspect of things 
as wearing “a glassy smoothness,” but it was the smoothness 
of Niagara prior to its plange over the rocks. There was little 
evidence of that assumed conviction, that conscious mastery of 
the crisis, which marks the speech and tone of those who have dis- 
cerned the necessary and only possible solution of a problem, and 
are confident that all opposition and difficulty are but forces 
fighting for the fulfilment of their designs. The plans of the 
Government were rather a series of tactical manoeuvres, which 
might succeed and might ruin the Liberal Party. The almost 
morbid apprehension of the meaning of such a failure, the 
dwelling upon it until the idea connected itself with tragic 
imagery, marked the working of the sensitive literary spirit, as 
contrasted with the insowciance of the true legislator and pro- 
phet. Mr. Morley’s tone must be considerably elevated before 
he will inspire the confidence that in him the man and the hour 
have met. An intellect so keen, and critical, and radiant as his 
was never born to silence such a volcano as modern Ireland. To 
express in lucid, exact language the changing, brooding, ques- 
tioning thought of our times is more his task than the social 
and political regeneration of Ireland. 

The opponents of an Irish Parliament need not fear the bold- 
ness or sweep of Mr. Morley’s proposals. His apprehension of 
the pain and cost of progress, his strong pessimist undertone, 
deprive him of the enthusiasm, the self-abandonment, the seer- 
like vision of the causes that will bring healing and peace. 
Some of this deficiency in the spiritual region is doubtless due 
to his agnostic leanings. Faith in human improvement, and 
the energy that raises classes and races to a higher level, are 
seldom the fruit of that dreary faith, or no-faith. The agnostic 
skeleton has for its shadow pessimism, and in its breath despair. 
—I an, Sir, &c., 

High Barnet. 


THE LEASEHOLD QUESTION. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.”’ | 
Sir,—It is a matter for sincere regret to some of us who are 
advocating the granting to leaseholders compulsory power to 
purchase the fee-simple, that we should be without the help of a 
journal of such moral weight as the Spectator, and your article 
on the recent Crilly debate in the House of Commons seems to 
place you among the opponents of the proposed change. I ask 
permission in your columns to say a few words in arrest of 
judgment. The leasehold tenure of houses has only very recently 
come into use. It now prevails in London, Wales, Cornwall, 
and other districts, but not till quite lately has it received the 
attention it demands. Now that inquiry has been made into a 
system thus somewhat stealthily introduced into the Kingdom, 
it is condemned by Royal Commissioners of the highest class, 
and it is affirmed to contain within it the seeds of cruel mischief 
to the population, and to be detrimental to habits of thrift, 
Morality, and social order. In London alone we are within 
measurable distance of a period when all the evils which have 
ben found inherent in th’s system on a small scale will be 


Joun Mattuews. 





terribly multiplied by the falling-in of leases of enormous masses 
of dwelling-houses, so that under the existing law a few great 
landlords, perhaps not more than a dozen, will acquire absolute 
and uncontrolled possession of the homes of millions. Can it be 
right or wise to postpone legislation with indifference until we 
are face to face with a danger such as this? It is said that 
our proposal is in violation of the Eighth Commandment,—that 
it destroys freedom of contract and is manifestly unjust to land- 
lords. We plead in reply the simple principle, Salus populi 
suprema lex ; and that it is not intended to take anything away 
without compensation to the rightful owner, even supposing that 
he may have acquired it by a method which is oppressive, and 
of the nature of sharp practice. Is not the title by which pro- 
perty is held subject continually to Parliamentary interference 
and legislation? If a road or canal is deemed necessary, it is 
competent for a legal tribunal to determine the necessity and 
adjudge the compensation for the land which is required. ‘fhe 
need for ameliorating the condition of the people, and for taking 
security for the State, by the multiplication of freeholds is as 
grave and urgent as that for providing roads and canals. It is 
quite a commonplace to say that property has its duties as 
well as its rights (the two are scarcely distinguishable), and in 
what way otherwise than by opportunity for enfranchise- 
ment can the monstrous extortion be avoided which occurs 
not seldom at the termination of leases, and which burns into 
the hearts of the sufferers to the destruction of all their rever- 
ence for the State and for society? Some of us have spent 
years in advocating the widening of the foundations on which 
our English Government rests, and welcome a success beyond 
our expectations. It seems to us very opportune to encourage 
the newly enfranchised to enter upon a reform loudly demanded, 
easily to be accomplished, and which will be most beneficial in 
its results. So far from wishing to encourage theft and im- 
morality, our aim is to bring legislation into correspondence 
with the golden rule,—‘* Whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.” We expect from some 
quarters misrepresentation and abuse, but hope to find among 
the readers of your paper many of our warmest supporters.—L 
am, Sir, &., 

Redhill, Marveh 1st. Epwarp S. Pryce. 

[We do not question the right of Parliament to make any 
rules about future leaseholds that it pleases, and greatly 
prefer the Scotch feu system to the English building lease. 
What we deny absolutely is the right of Parliament to break 
existing contracts for the benefit of one contracting party only. 
—Ep Spectator.) 


DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY. 

(To THE Epitor oF THE ‘‘ SpecTaTor,”’] 
Srr,—May I point out that the reviewer of Mr. Minchin’s 
translation of the Divina Commedia into terza rima is mistaken 
in supposing his attempt to be unique? Besides the “ one 
German experiment,”—presumably the well-known version of 
Karl Bartsch—there are at least two others in that language ; 
while in English there are no less than four, the best known being 
that of Cayley, which is, perhaps, the most scholarly and 
poetical of all English translations of Dante. In addition to 
these, there are Spanish and Catalan translations in derza rima 
of the whole poem, and one of the Inferno, in old French, by 
Littré, an achievement which I believe to be absolutely unique. 
—I am, Sir, &c, 

Paris, March 1st. 


Pacet ToynBee. 





LORD ABERDEEN. 
[To THE EpiTor OF THE ‘‘ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—In your excellent and timely article on Lord Aberdeen 
you speak of him as a Presbyterian. Is nota little miscon- 
ception likely to arise from this, for his Excellency, though, 
like the Queen, a Presbyterian in Scotland, is also a communi- 
cant of the Church of England, in which Church he was, I 
believe, baptised and confirmed? It is characteristic of the 
large-hearted, catholic spirit of Lord Aberdeen that he should 
alike esteem and attend the ministry of the Church of Scotland in 
that country, and of the Church of England or of Ireland in those 
countries. Would that there were more men like this in exalted 
positions, who would make it their earnest effort to discern and 
exhibit the unity of the Spirit and the diversity of its manifesta- 
tion. I may perhaps be allowed to add that though Lord and 
Lady Aberdeen have been but a short time in Ireland, they 





are fast winning the respect and affection of every section of 
society, and of the Nationalists no less than the Loyalists. No 
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happier appointment could have been made, and the tact which 
his Excellency has already shown in his replies to the deputa- 
tions which have waited on him fully confirms all that you have 
said in your article.—I am, Sir, &c., B. 





LOSS AT SEA. 
{To tue Epitor or THE ‘ SPECTATOR,’ | 

Sir,—With reference to a paragraph in the Spectator of 
February 27th, commenting on a table of returns of the busi- 
ness of certain Insurance Companies, which appeared in 
the Standard of February 22nd, I submit that the conclusion 
therein drawn adverse to the weather of 1885, or to the sea- 
worthiness of the ships, is not supported by the table. The 
two main factors in the profits of underwriting are the main- 
tenance of average safety of the vessels, and of the average rate 
of premiums. There is competition in underwriting as in 
other business, and rates of premium are liable to be 
reduced from that cause; so that underwriting may become 
unprofitable irrespective of any increase in losses. Moreover, 
the table does not purport to show the profits for 1885. It 
shows merely the receipts and payments during that year. 

The Board of Trade Returns show that the loss of life of 
seamen in British ships has steadily decreased during the last 
four years, from about 2,400 in 1881-82 to about 1,200 in 1884-85. 
It is unlikely that there has been an increase in loss of pro- 
perty during the same period.—I am, Sir, &c., 

5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.0., March 3rd. J. G@. S. ANDERSON. 








POETRY. 
MAN. 


[‘‘ For a great God is in them, and he groweth not old.’?—Cxorvs. | 
Ort of the Mother we sung, 
Oft of the deep and its might, 
Oft of the Moon that is hung 
High in the cavern of night. 





Nor shall our voices be mute 
Hymning the creature of God, 

Man, who is born of the brute 
E’en as the brute of the clod. 


Lowly is he, of the dust, 
Yet hath he vision within, 
Vision that breedeth mistrust, 
Breedeth remorse for his sin. 


Sleepless, invisible laws 
All who have breath must obey, 
None from their shadow withdraws, 
Choosing a devious way. 


Laws that the wise may not scorn, 
Simple are they to the wise, 

Not of men’s foolishness born, 
Nor of the darkness that flies. 


Laws that are sisters of fate, 
Owning no brothers in time, 

Who to their reign sets a date ? 
Man in the pride of his prime ? 


Nay, it were folly to bid 

Stars from their heaven descend, 
Or to the sun that is hid 

Cry, ‘Thy dominion hath end.’ 


Calm, everlasting, secure, 
Ne’er shall their kingdom decay ; 
Guile from their height may not lure, 
Force cannot hound them away. 
T. S. D. Dysap. 


BOOKS. 


TIRYNS.* 
“Tue Prehistoric Palace of the Kings of Tiryns,” is an im- 
posing title, in the style with which Dr. Schliemann has made 
us familiar, and is undoubtedly well fitted to excite popular 
expectation. How far the volume may be considered to realise 











* Tiryns, the Prehi-toric Palace of the Kings of Tiryns. By Dr. Henry 
Schliemann. The Preface by Professor F. Adler, and Coatributions by Dr. Wm. 
Dérpfeld. London: John Murray. 1886 








. a 
the visions called up by the title-page, will depend in no smal) 
measure on the reader’s powers of faith and of imagination 
In the language of sober prose, the contents of this bulky and 
costly work might be concisely described as follows. It is an in 
genious reconstruction, by a competent architect, Dr, Dorpfelg 
of a large house, and of the walls surrounding it; the remaing 
of this house being so scanty, that, except the principal features 
of the ground-plan, almost everything is matter of conjectural 
restoration; and in this conjectural restoration the Gifferent 
particulars have very different degrees of probability, The 
house is certainly older than the sixth century B.C.; but beyond 
that nothing definite can be affirmed as to its date. It is algo 
uncertain whether the builders were Greeks, or of some other 
race ; the opinion of Dr. Dérpfeld is that they were Phoenicians, 
In following his account, we gain some sound information on 
several points of ancient architecture, and have frequent occasion 
to admire the acuteness with which he draws inferences from very 
slight indications. This is the really valuable and interesting 
side of the book. Thus it appears that in so-called “Cyclopean” 
walls, such as those at Tiryns, the stones were not merely large 
unhewn blocks—kept in place, without the aid of cement, 
simply by their own weight—but were roughly dressed, ana 
bound with a clay-mortar. The Greek propylaewn—g 
gateway formed by setting two porches back to back, with 
large gates in the common back-wall—had not hitherto occurred 
in examples earlier than the fifth century B.C.; but those at 
Tiryns are older. The chambers, probably store-rooms, in the 
thickness of the fortress walls afford the first instance of that 
arrangement yet known except in the Phoenician colonies on 
the North Coast of Africa. Reasons are given for thinking that 
the principal hall of the house was lighted, like a basilica, by 
means of clerestory windows,—an expedient known to have 
been used in the pillared halls of Egyptian temples, and one 
which the late Mr. Fergusson believed to have been adopted 
in the Parthenon. With regard to the materials employed, 
it is pointed out that the limestone is of two kinds,—one 
light-grey, the other reddish, in grain, the latter being 
much less durable; breccia and sandstone were more 
sparingly introduced. The upper part of the house walls 
were of sun-dried bricks. Burnt lime was known, the wall- 
plaster being of pure lime, though the mortar used was only of 
clay and mortar mixed with straw or hay. Lime-mortar, Dr, 
Dorpfeld says, was not used in early Greek times, except for 
aqueducts ; and hence, in Plutarch’s account of the Long Walls 
(Cimon 18), he would render yaa: by “ gravel.” Wood was 
used for the pillars, for the door-posts, for the upper parts of 
the parastades (antae), at exposed wall-ends, and, alternatively 
with stone, for thresholds. The floors were of lime concrete, 
painted (in some cases) with geometrical patterns. Fragments of 
plaster fallen from the walls attest the former existence of wall- 
paintings, in crude primary colours, and sometimes of vigorous, 
if rude, execution. The fragment of a frieze, inlaid with bits of 
glass-paste, corroborate the conjecture of Helbig—for which a 
paper by R. Lepsius had prepared the way—that the Homeric 
xvavoc was the xvavos sxevaorcs of Theophrastus,—a blue paste 
serving as an artificial substitute for the natural ultramarine 
obtained by pulverising the sapphire, or lapis lazuli (the xdavs 
aivroduys). A box-shaped terra-cotta drain-pipe, connected with 
the bath-room, resembles the pipes used in an aqueduct of the 
sixth century B.C. at Samos; though the inference of Dr. 
Dérpfeld that, because the Tiryns pipe is ruder, it must there- 
fore be older, seems open to question (p. 234). From the 
absence of clay-tiles, and from some other considerations, be 
draws the conclusion thut the flat wooden roof was protected 
merely by a thick layer of clay, as is still usual in village-houses 
of Asia Minor. 


Such, in some of its chief points, is the story told by the 
remains themselves, when closely examined by the science 
which Dr. Dérpfeld can bring to bear. So far, we are on com- 
paratively firm ground. If conjecture has an unavoidably large 
part to play, at least Dr. Dérpfeld is a guide who generally 
inspires confidence. But it is quite another matter when Homer 
is brought into the discussion. As, at Hissarlik, the positive 
results of excavation were perplexed by Dr. Schliemann’s con- 
fused hypotheses about their relation to the Iliad, so at Tiryns 
he deems it necessary to prove that the plan of this ancient 
dwelling tallies with all the data of Homeric writ. The Pre- 
historic Palace at Tiryns must be exactly such a palace as the 
poet of the Odyssey imagines for Odysseus in Ithaca, for 
Alcinous in Scheria, and for Menelaus at Sparta, No doubt, 
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the house at Tiryns has this advantage, that we do not know 


even so much about any other house in Greece of an equally 
early age. But it is precisely for that reason that we should 
be on our guard against rash generalisation. Recent writers 
on the dwelling-houses of the ancient Greeks, such as Winckler, 
Buchholz, and Protodikos, are agreed in placing the women’s 
apartments (thalamos) of the Homeric house behind the men’s 
hall (megav'on), and in supposing that a door led directly from 
the megaron to the thalamos. The literary evidence for this 
depends on a comparison of numerous passages of the Odyssey, 
especially in the last eight books, and is, in our opinion, as 
nearly conclusive as any evidence of the kind can be. It is 
farther confirmed by the fact that the Greek house of the 
historical age, which in other general features was a derivative 
of the Homeric house, had the gynaeconitis behind the andvon. 
At Tiryns, however, Dr. Dérpfeld supposes an entirely different 
arrangement. Smaller duplicates, so to say, of the men’s 
mnegaron and the men’s court (aulé) are traceable there,—not 
behind the others, but parallel with them. Dr. Dérpfeld con- 
jectures that these were for the women, and that the only 
communication between the men’s and women’s apartments at 
Tiryns were by long and circuitous routes. This is conjecture 
only, for no objects have been found indicating that the smaller 
hall and court belonged to the women. At Hissarlik there are 
remains of ancient structures which, after having been otherwise 
explained in Dr. Schliemann’s earlier volumes, were finally pro- 
nounced to be temples; in Tvroja (p. 76) they figure as 
“Temples A and B.” But, on the strength of the conjecture 
regarding the smaller hall and court at Tiryns, it is now ruled 
that “Temple A” at Hissarlik was the men’s megaron, and 
“Temple B” the women’s megaron. This is only one more 
illustration of the uncertainty surrounding the interpretation 
of the remains at Hissarlik which Dr. Schliemann calls “ Troy.” 
Dr. Dirpfeld allows the possibility that the Hissarlik “Temple 
B” was only “a smaller men’s house;” but no such misgiving 
is admitted at Tiryns. Now, we will sup; ose that, in the case 
of Tiryns, he is right, and that the women’s apartments were 
really where he places them. But is that a valid reason for 
assuming, against the evidence of the Homeric poems, that the 
same arrangement existed in the houses of which the Homeric poet 
was thinking ? Buchholz remarks (Homerische Realien, L1., 93) 
that the Homeric house had only one aul2,-—as is, indeed, pretty 
clear, if the indications in the poems are worth anything. Dr. 
Dérpfeld writes, — This sentence is directly refuted by the palace 
at Tiryns ” (p. 237.) Could anything be less warrantable than to 
argue from the scanty vestiges of a single house, of uncertain 
date and of uncertain origin, as if it were the universal and 
unalterable pattern to which, in every particular, every house 
of the Greek heroic age must have conformed ? Of a piece with 
this is the confident assertion that, because there were painted 
walls at Tiryns, therefore painted walls must have been known 
to Homer,—who, as Helbig remarks, never mentions plastered 
walls, but does mention another mode of ornamenting them, viz., 
by bronze plates. 


Dr. Schliemann has “ no hesitation in assigning the destruc- 
tion” of Mycenae and Tiryns “to the time of the Doric migra- 
tion”—say to 1100-1000 B.C. “ We may assume with certainty 
that, since the destruction, in far prehistoric days, of the palace 
of the ancient Kings of Tiryns, its site on the upper citadel 
has never been profaned with human dwellings.” Even Dr. 
Schliemann has seldom written anything more surprising than 
this. It would almost seem from this passage as if he had not 
read chap. v. (by Dr. Dérpfeld) of his own book; for there Dr. 
Dérpfeld proves in detail that, “after the complete destruction 
of the older megaron,” a reconstruction of the building was 
carried out, in order to adapt it to the requirements of habita- 
tion in later times (p. 229). Moreover, along with the pottery 
found at Tiryns, which Dr. Schliemann claims as primitive, 
objects occur which clearly are not older than the sixth century 
B.C. Such is the vase mentioned at p. 126, of which he is 
constrained to say,—“It is, in fact, very remarkable that 
we find this fragment among very primitive pottery, and it 
must have been in some way brought from another place”’! 
Remarkable, no doubt, on Dr. Schliemann’s theory; but not at 
all remarkable, if habitation had continued on the site. No 
fact in history is better attested than that Mycenae and Tiryns 
still existed in 479 B.C, since their names occur in the contem- 
porary inscription on the bronze serpentine column now at Con- 
stantinople, among the Greek States which dedicated the tripod 
at Delphi. This agrees with Herodotus. Mycenae, he tells us, 








sent men to Thermopylae in 480 B.C.; both Mycenae and Tiryns 
sent men to Plataea in 479 B.C. The Argives destroyed 
Mycenae and Tiryns in or about 468 B.C. This is stated by 
Diodorus, who had authorities going back to the fifth century 
B.C.; it is repeated by Pausanias; and it is consistent not only 
with what we know concerning the temper and attitude of 
Argos, but also with the evidence of excavation on the sites. 
With regard to the “ primitive” pottery itself, it is a well- 
known fact that rude and ancient types continued to be repeated 
down to a late period. Referring to some of the “ prehistoric” 
pottery at Hissarlik, M. Dumont says (Cérainiques, p. 8),—* It 
might belong to any epoch; the form is already that which we 
shall find throughout the whole course of Hellenic civilisation.” 
A fresh blow has been dealt quite recently to rash theories 
founded on “prehistoric” pottery by the discovery that the 
Greek colony at Naucratis in Egypt (settled only in the seventh 
century B.C.) did a brisk trade in the reproduction of older 
ceramic types. 

It seems a pity that the exceptionally sumptuous shape in 
which Dr. Schliemann’s portly volumes appear should place 
the useful elements in their contents beyond the reach of all 
but a few. Not many people can afford to pay two guineas for 
an account of excavations on the site of an ancient citadel,— 
excavations which are still incomplete,—for the lower citadel 
of Tiryns remains to be explored. If, for instance, the plans 
and illustrations of Tiryns were published separately, in a thin 
atlas of some thirty pages, all the valuable portions of the letter- 
press might easily be compressed into 150 pages of such type 
as this, and sold for half-a-crown,—as the explanatory text to 
Professor E. Curtius’s Sieben Karten von Athen is printed 
separatey from the atlas. It would be a boon to students if 
some competent person were authorised to weed the series of 
the indefatigable excavator’s works—to purge them of the 
irrelevant or worthless matter—and to condense the residuum 
into a lucid and a reasonably cheap form. 


SONNETS OF THIS CENTURY.* 

TuERE is alarge amount of beautiful and interesting poetical 
work in this pretty little volume, which will serve as a very 
pleasant pocket companion fdr an out-of-doors lounge on a 
summer afternoon. Any book of which this can be said, 
needs no further apology; but its compilation was a some- 
what hazardous experiment, for we have a strong impression 
that the reading public, as a whole, is becoming rather tired of 
sonnet anthologies. The editors, collectors, and connoisseurs 
have certainly done their best, or their worst, to induce this 
condition. During the past few years, the supply of these 
books has been continuous, and if it has not already overrun 
the demand, it must by this time be well abreast of it. First 
came Mr. John Dennis’s pleasant volume of English Sonnets, 
a tasteful performance, which every lover of poetry was glad to 
have. Then came Mr. David M. Main’s magnificent Treasury 
of English Sonnets, the most exhaustive work of the kind in 
the language, a lasting monument to the industry and good 
taste of its editor, and a joy for ever to every student 
fortunate enough to possess it. Mr. Main’s volume would have 
sufficed for many years, but its success tempted into the field 
first Mr. Waddington, and then Mr. Hall Caine; and now to the 
names of these collectors and editors must be added that of Mr. 
William Sharp. The fact that a good sonnet is a good thing, is 
no reason why it should be reprinted and commented upon with 
such persistent iteration ; and it is inevitable not only that in 
these collections the same sonnets should appear again and 
again, but that in the attempt to say something fresh and 
striking, commentators should be tempted to indulge in far- 
fetched and fantastic criticism. 

In this matter, Mr. Sharp is comparatively guiltless. The 
greater part of his critical matter is contained in the notes at 
the end of the volume, which are, as a rule, sound, sensible, and 
to the point. Mr. Sharp’s passionate admiration of Rossetti 
has, we think, betrayed him into some exaggerated estimates of 
the work of Rossetti’s numerous imitators, who, like all imitators, 
are much more successful in reproducing their master’s charac- 
teristic defects than his characteristic merits. As represented 
here, where, it may be taken for granted, they are seen at their 
best, they strike us as being a somewhat affected company, whose 
principal aim is to express manufactured thought and unreal 
emotion in laborious imagery and out-of-the-way phrases which 
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strain after the spurious originality of the bizarre, the unfamiliar, 

and the extravagant. The worst example of this kind of thing is un- 

doubtedly a very hysterical sonnet by Mr. Oscar Wilde, “ On the 

Sale by Auction of Keats’ Love-letters,” a transaction which 

Mr. Wilde, with disgusting audacity, compares to the casting of 

the lots for the seamless garment of Christ. In the matter of 

downright irreverence, this effusion is, fortunately, unique; but 
in simple extravagance of thought, or emotion, or phrasing, the 
sonnet has far too many companions for our liking. Many of 
the sonnets of Mr. J. A. Symonds, Mr. John Payne, and Mr. 

Edmund Gosse, to mention only a few names, seem to us to 

be mere word-spinning ; and though the web has often a cer- 
tain delicate beauty which pleases for the moment, it fails to 
satisfy, because it has no solid intellectual or imaginative raison 
@étre. The great sonneteers of the past--Shakespeare, Milton, 
Wordsworth, Keats, Mrs. Browning—wrote because they had 
something to say which they felt could be said best in the 
sonnet form; but the werk of our younger contemporary poets 
suggests the thought that their admiration for the form has 
prompted the desire to say something in it. 
This, however, is a matter of taste, and though we cannot 
refrain from expressing strongly our own feeling, we need not 
prolong a discussion which must needs be profitless and incon- 
elusive. Whatever a reader’s tastes may be, if he care for poetry 
at all, he will find much in Mr. Sharp’s little volume that he 
cannot fail to enjoy very heartily. The selection is very catholic 
and very complete, and we do not remember the name of any 
poet of the century whose work is worthy of consideration whom 
Mr. Sharp has failed to include. The interest of the anthology 
is heightened by the inclusion of a number of sonnets, some of 
them very beautiful, which have been either previously unpub- 
lished, or published only ia forgotten numbers of magazines or 
journals. 

Sonnets that will probably be unfamiliar to the reader, as 
we confess they are to us, are those of the Rev. Edward 

Cracroft Lefroy, which, as Mr. Sharp justly remarks, very 
much resemble in general character the work of the Laureate’s 
brother, Mr. Charles Tennyson Turner, whose “ Lattice at 
Sunrise ” has always seemed to us one of the most perfectly 
beautiful of English sonnets. We select from Mr. Lefroy’s 
four contributions “ A Thought from Pindar (Nem, v.) :’— 
“Twin immortalities man’s art doth give 
To man: both fair; both noble; one supreme. 
The sculptor beating out his portrait scheme 
Can make the marble statue breathe and live; 
Yet with a life cold, silent, locative ; 
It cannot break its stone-eternal dream, 
Or stop to join the busy human stream, 
But dwells in some high fane a hieroglyph. 
Not so the poet. Hero, if thy name 
Lives in his verse it lives indeed. For then 
In every ship thou sailest passenger 
To every town where aught of soul doth stir, 
Through street and market borne, at camp and game, 
And on the lips and in the hearts of men.” 
We will not palliate the enormity of that terrible word “ loca- 
tive” which the exigencies of rhyme have compelled Mr. 
Lefroy to drag in at the close of his fifth verse; but apart from 
this blot, the sonnet is a fine one,—an example of a clearly 
apprehended thought simply and lucidly, and yet imaginatively, 
expressed, 

We might select equally or even more interesting examples 
of sonnet work which Mr. Sharp has been the first to publish or 
edit; but our space for quotation is exhausted, and we must say 
a word or two in comment upon the elaborate introductory 
essay. By our choice of epithet we have indicated at once its 
strength and its weakness. It is elaborate in the best sense of 
the word, because it is clearly an outcome of great labour, of no 
little research, and of considerable independent thought guided 
by a cultivated taste; it is also elaborate in a less admirable 
sense, because it exaggerates the importance of, and dwells at 
wearisome length upon, trivialities of structure which are of 
little interest save to the very few who have made the sonnet a 
special study. Much of this essay would be in every way 
praiseworthy if it appeared in a paper written for a Sonnet 
Society, were such in existence; but in a volume which belongs 
to a series intended for “the general,” it has too much of a 
*caviare” quality. In spite of one or two examples of the 


fault of trying to prove too much, we doubt whether a better 
short history of the genesis and evolution of the sonnet in 
Italy and England has ever been written; and so long 
as Mr. Sharp is historical, he is not only instructive but 


construct tables of various rhyme schemes, full of puzzl 
letters and figures, that the attention of the reader will be me 
stray, and, we fear, will continue to stray until the consi 
turns to something more substantial. What there is of a 
criticism generally carries our assent; and we think, to nel 
one point only, that Mr. Sharp settles the vexed question as to the 
propriety or impropriety of the closing couplet ina way which wil] 
commend itself to the judgment and—what is of more conse. 
quence—to the ear of most sonnet-lovers. His argument, brief 
stated, is that the character of the sonnet’s close should depend 
upon its opening; and that while the couplet ending is out of 
keeping with the genius of a sonnet built on the Petrarchan 
model, it gathers together and clinches, so to speak, the three 
quatrains of the Shakespearian form. A happier compromise 
of the issue between the pro and anti couplet parties could not 
well be devised. 

Mr. Sharp’s prose style is, we should imagine, in course of 
formation. At any rate, it is in this essay very unequal, being 
at one time simple and lucid, at another in the highest degree 
cumbrous and involved, especially when he indulges in meta. 
phor, of which he is very fond, but which he hardly eyer 
manages successfully. There is one sentence devoted to a con. 
trast between a sonnet and a cathedral which we have read and 
read again, and of which we can make absolutely nothing ; 
while there are half-a-dozen specimens of figurative writing 
which, if more lucid, are equally far-fetched and awkward. Mr, 
Sharp is certainly an exception to the rule that the prose of a 
poet is good prose; but if his manner is bad, his matter, when 
he is not dealing with mere technicalities, atones for the defect, 
The only point in which we think he has gone altogether wrong 
is his adoption of the fantastic theory, fathered by Mr. Theodore 
Watts and adopted with much pomp and circumstance by Mr. 
Caine, that the two parts of a sonnet bear, or ought to bear, a 
recognisable resemblance to the ebb and flow of a wave. Asa 
mere fancy, a more or less pretty conceit, this notion is 
quite harmless; but whims of this kind, hardened into 
dogmas and definitions, are the bane of sensible criticism, 
This is our last complaint, and when all possible complaints 
have been made, every fair-minded critic and every poetry-loving 
reader will thank Mr. Sharp most heartily for an exceedingly 
enjoyable little volume. In the matter of selection alone, we 
doubt whether any editor could seriously improve upon Mr, 
Sharp’s work, and his notes are full of interesting information, 
some of which will be new to every reader. That such a bookas 
this can be bought fora shilling is good news for the impecunious 


reader, who will doubtless not be slow to avail himself of a rare 
privilege. We may say, as a last word, that as a second edition 
will probably soon be called for, Mr. Sharp will have an early 
opportunity of correcting misprints more numerous than we ever 
remember finding in any one volume. They are simply shocking. 


FORTUNE’S WHEEL.* 

Fortune’s Wheel is by no means a novel of the first order, or 
even of the second; but, nevertheless, it contains some lively 
sketches of character and incident, and paints one or two very 
interesting and critical situations. As regards the characters, 
by far the best is that of the flippant and speculative Mr. Jack 
Venables, who is really, from beginning to end, a consistently 
lively, shallow, and generous character, not without evidence of 
those downward tendencies to which most characters are liable, 
but still a man who effectually triumphs over these tendencies 
in his youth, though we would not answer for the perman- 
ence of that triumph. Mr. Venables is just plausible enough 
and mancouvrer enough to be conscious that he is plausible 
and manoeuvring, and to be a little ashamed of it, even 
while he so thoroughly enjoys the success he achieves by his 
plausibilities and manceuvres, that he cannot, except on great 
occasions, make any sincere effort to take to more genuine and 
less showy work than that which makes the best use of his gifts 
for worldly strategy. But while he is all this, he is so genuinely 
affectionate towards those who have really won his heart, and 
so courageous in serving their interests, that it is impossible 
to grudge him the rather easy successes which he wins, or to be 
indignant with him for making so much out of so little. If all 
the story of Fortune’s Wheel had been as good as the picture 
of Mr. Jack Venables, we should have placed the novel very 
much higher than we do. Jack Venables is a character to 
remember and to like, though we feel convinced that as he 








interesting. 


It is only when he begins to analyse, and to 
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t older and more indolent, he might probably have become 
and more selfish and less and less genuine, unless, indeed, 
the generosity of his friendships had placed him under the 

rmanent influence of some much higher character. The next 
pest sketch to that of Mr. Jack Venables, is that of his friend 
gnd patron, the Honourable Wilfred Winstanley, who preseuts 
in middle age many of the features which Mr. Venables presents 
jo youth, though with less, perhaps, of that enthusiasm and 
generosity which distinguish Mr. Venables. The old diplomatist 
who had made his country’s influence redound so much to his 
own advantage, is painted with a good deal of force. And when, 
with his ulster drawn round him, he is seated doivrously on a 
chair rescued from the wrecked steamer on the top of the 
Atlantic reef, nursing his gouty foot, and watching Mr. Jack 
Venables sketching the deplorable scene as they wait for some 
other steamer to rescue them from their perilous situation, his 
curiously mixed selfishness and self-control are delineated 
with much subtlety and skill. But when we have mentioned 
Mr, Jack Venables and Mr. Winstanley, we have come to the 
end of the characters which can claim to be at all strongly 
individual. Neither of the heroines are so painted that we 
should know them if we met them in society. And as for the 
poet and hero, there is absolutely not a single touch in the 
novel to make it evident to the reader that he really has the 
imagination and poetic insight for which he gets credit. Then, 
again, the heroine’s father, who returns from the East with a 
fortune, which another turn of “‘ Fortune’s wheel” almost dissi- 
pates, though much described, is never really presented to the 
mind’s eye of the reader. The interest of the characters centres 
in the two worldlings. The unworldly dramatis persone are 
comparatively faint. 

Then, again, as to the plot. There are one or two incidents 
told with sufficient vivacity, though not with any great power 
of description. We are never made to see adequately the scene 
of the first great incident,—the shooting of the wild goat, and of 
the peril incurred by the young men in their attempt to get the 
trophy. The topography of the incident is inadequately given, 
though the moral situation is well described. It is the same 
with the exciting story of the British settlement in Sumatra and 
the siege of the Residency. Nothing could be better told than 
the moral incidents in the story of the attack, the firing of the 
jungle, the panic of the Malay pirates, and the encounter 
between the British gunboat and the piratical fleet. What is 
not made clearly evident to the reader is the physical situation, 
the relative positions of the various combatants, and, in a word, 
the spectacle as it would have presented itself to an actual 
observer. Something more of Carlyle’s wonderful power of 
seeing the unseen is needed to make all this part of the story as 
graphic as it is certainly interesting. Still, Fortune's Wheel has 
sufficient elements of interest, both in character and in plot, to 
place it far above the average three-volume novel. The first 
and third volumes are both fairly good, and in parts very good. 
The second drags, and goes a good way towards injuring the 
effect of the whole. 


more 


MR. JOWETT’S ARISTOTLE.* 
Ir is needless to say that Mr. Jowett’s translation of Aristotle’s 
Politics is all that a translation should be as a model of English 
style. If Aristotle is ever to be known by the English public 
in English, there is no one more fitted to introduce him, and 
no one whose introduction is likely to carry him so far, as Mr. 
Jowett. But it must be admitted that Aristotle is not likely, 
even under Mr. Jowett’s protection, to be much sought after 
by the English public, learned or unlearned. Not even the 
inimitable style of the translator who has made Plato’s Republic 
a household book to many who had only a dim acquaintance 
with the name of Plato, can serve to make Aristotle, even in his 
Polities—which alone forms the subject of the present work—an 
entertaining or attractive work for the average English reader. In 
Plato, the speculations of the sophist and the first efforts of 
the logician are half-veiled, or concealed altogether, under the 
charms of literary style and the imaginative flights of the prose 
poet. But in Aristotle, as he has come down to us, vain repeti- 
tions, hair-splitting distinctions, would-be logical formalism, 
Stand out in all their repulsiveness. Whether the fault lies 
with Aristotle himself it is almost impossible to determine. 
Aristotle’s Politics appear to bear the same sort of relation to 
Plato’s Republic as Austin’s Lectures on Jurisprudence to 
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Blackstone’s Commentaries, or Tyndall’s Lectures to a text-book 
of chemistry. It is difficult to believe that Aristotle would 
have ever attained to his commanding position in philosophy if 
he were represented by no more than the dry bones we now have 
of him. The theory that Aristotle as known to us is only 
the preserved skeleton of the real Aristotle, is strongly 
supported by the fact that there are many jewels of thought, 
and expression, and illustration still to be found in their 
repulsive setting. The sketch of the high-souled man in 
the Ethics, the comparison of the passionate man to the servant 
who rushed off to do an errand without waiting to hear what 
the errand was, the story of the glutton who wished he had the 
neck of a crane that he might taste his food longer as it went 
down, are paralleled by similar felicities in the Politics. Every 
one has heard of the famous saying that “the man who 
cannot live in society is either a beast or a god.” Again, the 
insight shown by the observation, “ Greeks regard themselves as 
noble everywhere and not only in their own country, but they 
deem the barbarians noble only when at home,” so singularly 
paralleled in modern times by the sahib-ism of Europeans among 
other races, reveals the man of genius; while the quiet sarcasm 
of the remark that the art of being a master, or using slaves, 
“is not anything great or wonderful, for the master need only 
know how to order that which the slave must know how to 
execute,” is quite Socratic. Again, the description of man as 
“by nature a political animal;” the remark that “as a feast to 
which all the guests contribute is better than a banquet furnished 
by a single man, so a multitude is a better judge of many'things 
than an individual ;” the definition of law as “ reason unaffected 
by desire;” the reminder that ‘ good laws, if they are not obeyed, 
are not good government ;” the observation that “ the encroach- 
ments of the rich are more destructive to the State than 
those of the people;” that “to a reflecting mind it must 
appear very strange that the statesman should be always 
considering how to dominate and tyrannise over others, whether 
they will or not,” and the warning that “ military States are safe 
only while they are at war, but fall when they have acquired 
their empire ; like unused iron, they rust in time of peace,” bear 
the stamp of a genius not bound down by time and place. 
Aristotle’s historical observations, too, are sometimes full of 
value to us as illustrating how history repeats itself. He 
notices, for instance, that Carthage, though ultra-oligarchical 
in government, successfully escaped the evils of oligarchy 
by sending out some portion of its population from time to 
time to its colonies; he traces the decline of Sparta to 
the aggregation of property in a few hands, caused by the 
unlimited power of dowry-giving,—that is, of tying up land in 
marriage settlements; and points out that the reason of the 
power of the Spartans in early times was that they were a 
standing army in face of the casually summoned militias oi 
other States. He perceives the striking differences between the 
monarchies of the heroic age, and the constitutional monarchy of 
Sparta on the one hand and the bastard monarchy or tyranny 
of Casarism and Imperialism on the other ; he clearly recognises 
the importance of the cardinal virtue and the cardinal vice of a 
democratic constitution such as that of the United States, the 
virtue of the “ rule of law,” and the vice of a hide-bound consti- 
tution for changes in which there are practically no lega! 
means provided. But, on the other hand, the endless repetitions, 
the pretended accuracy of logical divisions made only to be 
disregarded, the promises of discussions which never take place, 
aud the assumption of solutions of difficulties which have never 
been solved, all point to a truncated treatise, and strongly 
support the notes-of-lecture theory of our present Aristotle. 
But even on that theory there are sufficient remains of 
what may be assumed to be the real Aristotle, to show us 
that probably even an unmutilated Politics would be of little 
more than historical value to the political thinker of to-day. 
The lengthy and oft-repeated discussions on whether the virtue 
of the good man and the good citizen are the same ; the fruitless 
efforts to distinguish the true aristocracy, or government of 
the best, and the true constitutional government, from the 
so-called aristocracies and constitutional estates of actual 
politics ; the hopeless attempts to discern the causes of revolu- 
tions, and the attribution of great political catastrophes to 
petty personal trifles of the same kind as the ’Aowacsas 
xéoves ovo which Aristophanes jestingly assigns as the 
cause of the Peloponnesian War; the extraordinary virtue 
attributed to “ checks and balances,” to “‘ mixed constitutions ” 
and the “middle class,” show that Aristotle is too deficient 
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in the requisite historical knowledge to be much of a 
guide to political thinkers in modern times. The chief 
cause that detracts from the value of his political speculations, 
taken as a whole, is that he is completely tied and bound 
by the state of things in which he lived and moved. He is 
unable to get beyond the conception of a State conterminous 
with the district of a single town, and that State based upon 
the institution of a slavery. Hence the pervading ideas of the 
work, which sounds so strange to our ears, that the essence of 
constitutional government is to rule and be ruled in turns, 
implying the distribution of offices not by fitness, but by lot. 
Hence, too, the contempt openly exhibited for artisans and 
agricultural labourers, the denial of civic rights not only to 
aliens and “denizens,” a term known to English law exactly 
corresponding to «eromos, but even to natives born unless their 
grandparents on both sides have been citizens before them. It 
is singular that Aristotle, living under the Macedonian era, 
and with full knowledge of the Amphictyonic Council, should 
have been unable to realise a State which was not small enough to 
hear the voice of a single town-crier,—“ For who can be the general 
of such a vast multitude, or who the herald (or crier), unless he 
have the voice of a Stentor P” It is still more singular, after the 
expression of his opinion on military States already referred to, 
that he should say that “a city which produces numerous 
artisans and few soldiers cannot be great, for a great city is 
not to be confounded with a populous one.” Most singular, 
though most Greek, of all is it to find Aristotle naming the 
“pirate” as one of the reguiar professional men whose mode 
of gaining subsistence is by “industry employed immediately 
upon the products of Nature,” and coolly stating that two employ- 
ments may be combined, as, “the life of a shepherd may be 
combined with that of a brigand, the life of a farmer with that 
of a hunter ;” or, after a short argument, admitting “ hunting of 
men ” and “ war for the purpose of slave-makiug ” asa “ natural 
art of acquisition.” Itis clear that in this matter Aristotle is 
not on a level with the highest ideals of his own age, as he admits 
that the subjection of those conquered in war to slavery is 
impeached by many jurists as contrary to natural justice. He 
is obliged to fall back on the assumption that there are some 
who are slaves by nature, and that these ought to be slaves in 
fact, the same argument as was used in England and the States 
in support of negro slavery. It is a striking illustration of the 
vice of the assumption of natural inferiority and the natural 
want of rights—a more mischievous dogma by far than that of 
natural rights—that it has ruined the Politics as a whole. The 
real probiem of politics—how to reconcile the claims of labour 
and of capital representing past labour, the interests of the 
toiling masses with those of the leisured few —is not discussed by 
Aristotle, or touched on merely in relation to the aristocratic 
minority of free citizens living in and on a crowd of toiling slaves, 
public and private, domestic and industrial. It is this one fact of 
free labour which makes an impassable gulf between ancient and 
mediwval States and modern politics. It is this one fact that 
entirely upsets any theories of the instability of democracies 
so far as they are drawn from the history of aristocratic States 
based on slavery, and therefore on idleness, and in which the 
so-called democracy was always separated by an impassable 
barrier from the mass of the labouring population beneath them. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


Tur number of Irish articles in the magaziues of this month is 
considerable. The most instructive paper is one by Mr. Giften, 
in the Nineteenth Century, in which he tries to give the economic 
facts of the “ value of Ireland to Great Britain.” According to 
him, that value is exceedingly small. The population lost, if 
Treland were separated from the sister-island, would be a seventh 
of the whole; or if Ireland were separated, but not Ulster, only 
one-twelfth, “less than the growth of our population every 
decade : ”— 

“We grow anew people in Great Britain equal to the whole dis- 
affected part of Ireland at the present time every ten years. Inu a 
few generations, at this rate, Ireland must become relatively to Great 
Britain very little more than a somewhat larger Isle of Man or 
Channel Islands. To let Ireland split partnership would differ in no 
way in kind, and comparatively little in degree, as far as business is 
concerned, from letting the Isle of Man remain a separate State.” 
The loss to the Income-tax from such separation would be a 
fraction more than 5 per cent., and the loss to the total national 
wealth would be about £70,000,000 a year out of £1,200,000,000. 
Trish capital Mr. Giffen estimates at one twenty-fourth of that 


ar 
and exports together, is only £40,000,000, or £15,000,000 legs 
that of Australia, and £26,000,000 less than that of 
Mr. Giffen is inclined just now, we think, to minimise t 
portance of Ireland ; but he is a careful statist, and th 
be no doubt that it is habitually over-estimated in 
thought. Onur people, misled by the traditions of a tj 
Ireland was a third of the United Kingdom, have not realised 
yet the enormous results of the rapid rise of Great Britain and 
the slow decline of Ireland in the statistics of the Kingdom 
Still less have they understood the comparative poverty of the 
sister-island, which possesses nothing that can be Called 
resources, except a certain quantity of inferior arable land, ang 
a larger quantity of fairly rich, though very unequal, herbage 
The economic difficulty is the first difficulty of Trelang 
and those who wish to understand it should study care. 
fully Mr. Giffen’s figures. There are four more Papers 
on Ireland in the number, but they do not interest us 
much. The multitude of “precedents” collected by Mr, 
Shaw-Lefevre seem none of them to apply to a Kingdom in 
which the seceding province hates the people it quits with an 
unreasoning but durable hatred, and hates impartial justice 
even more, the only real analogy being the case of Alsace. 
Lorraine. That province is supposed sometimes to be autono. 
mous, but is really governed by the Stadtholder who is appointed 
by the Emperor, the right of the elected delegates being limited 
to suggesting legislation and forwarding petitions. Lord §, 
Fitzmaurice’s picture of the difficulties of duality in Austria. 
Hungary is interesting, but hardly applies, Austria and 
Hungary being nearly equals, which Britain and Ireland are 
not; while Mr. Frank Hill’s paper seems to us a mere statement 
that Britain is going to grant Home-rule, and that it will 
“strengthen the Union.” “Things cannot be worse than they 
are, and they may be a good deal better.” That may be true, 
though we do not see that the Funds are much affected, and 
yet the way to make things better may not be Home-rule, 
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The Irish paper in the Contemporary is not signed, and 
strikes us as poor, the writer begging the two great questions, — 
one that Ireland would be content with less than practical inde. 
pendence, and the second that Irishmen would cease to hate 
Great Britain if Home-rule were granted. The former assump. 
tion is contradicted by all Mr. Paruell’s speeches out of England, 
and the latter by experience. The Irish-Americans are free 
of British rule, and hate us all the more. Lord Hobhouse 
finishes his papers on “Free Land” by recommending 
a limitation of settlement to lives in being, and the aboli- 
tion of primogeniture, which does not strike us as quite 
covering the whole ground. It would not sufficiently sweep 
away the difficulties of transfer arising from the search for 
title. Perhaps they cannot be swept away; but to sweep them 
away should be the ideal. Mr. Arnold White pleads strongly 
for State-aided emigration, especially to South Africa; but he 
only convinces us that information should be more carefully 
diffused. ‘ Planting” Colonies only results in transporting at 
vast expense the very men who have not the energy to go 
unaided and unwatched, and who, therefore, when they arrive, 
rely on others than themselves. If South Africa is so fit a spot 
for colonisation, why do not colonists go there of themselves? 
They swarm to the United States, and are slowly filling up 
Australia. The answer is that no Colony in which white men 
and dark men are to perform physical labour side by side has 
ever succeeded yet. The white man, or at least the white Teuton, 
either retires or makes the dark man work for him. Mr. Quilter, 
in a very clever paper, advises amateurs to take more pains and 
they will do better, art “being never easy except to the incapable,” 
and shows them how to take more pains to advantage; and 
Sir T. Brassey urges strenuously that greater care should be 
used to prevent inhumanity at sea. His remedies would be to 
disqualify any captain convicted of inhumanity, and to compel 
Consuls to do their duty more effectively ; but we suspect we 
must go farther than that. The source of tyranny at sea is the 
want of a restrained but effective discipline which would secure 
the men from all blows not regularly inflicted and recorded. It 
is said to be impossible to secure this; but we do secure it in 
Queen’s ships. Mr. W. Besant, in “ From Thirteen to Seventeen,” 
is, as usual, most amusing ; but he has serious things to say. He 
believes our national education ruined by want of continuous 
study, which might be secured through evening classes, and by 
some moral failures, for which he suggests no remedy :— 





of the United Kingdom; while her total trade with us, imports 





“On last Avgust Bank Holiday I was on Hampstead Heath. The 
East Heath was crowded with a noisy, turbulent, good-tempered mob, 
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PS aa 
+ ovi London crowd always does, the mere presence of a 
enjoying, re was a little rough horseplay and the exchange of 


itnde ; : 
oe witticisms, and there was some preaching and a great 


Soak i rent parodies ; there was little drunkenness and little 
or md ut nmipenainad, 0 half-a-dozen troops or companies of girls. 
bad were quite young, none of them apparently over fifteen or six- 
They They were running about together, not courting the company 
ae boys, bat contented with their own society, and loudly talking 
“ shouting as they ran among the swings and merry-go-rounds and 
pe attractions of the fair. I may safely aver that language more 
bn and depraved, revealing knowledge and thoughts more vile and 
i ate I bave never heard from any grown men or women in the 

oe part of the town. At mere profanity of course these girls 
yore be easily defeated by men, but not in absolute vileness. The 
2 t working men among whom they ran looked on in amazement 
and disgust ; they had never heard anything in all their lives to equal 
the abomination of these girls’ language. Now, they were girls who 
had all, I suppose, passed the third or fourth standard; at thirteen 
they had gone into the workshop and the street; of all the various 
contrivances to influence the young, not one had as yet caught hold 
of them; the kerbstone and the pavements of the street were their 
schools; as for their conversation, it had in this short time developed 
to a vileness so amazing.” 

Something more than evening classes seems to be needed there, 
and is secured in country villages, viz.,a sharp pressure from 
givilised opinion, and some direct moral tuition, which shall in- 
duce the children’s own parents to teach them self-restraint. 
Part of the evil is, no doubt, imaginary, and arises from a 
degradation of manners rather than of morals, but part of it is 
real. The most thoughtful article in the number, and to us the 
most readable, is Mr. Bryce’s on “ The Relations of History and 
Geography,” a short but striking study of the effect on men of 
geographical circumstance. The most remarkable paragraph is 
one on that gradual closing-in of the world, owing to rapid com- 
munication, which so greatly increases the complexity of all 
politics ; but we cannot resist the temptation of quotiog what 
to us is certainly new, the visibility of Parnassus from nearly 
all Greece :— 

“Tt is hardly going too far to say you can see Parnassus from all 
the higher ground of eastern and central Greece. You can see it 
from all Boeotia, from the long valley of which it stands up as the 
church of St. Mary does when you look along the Strand. You can 
see it from many parts of Attica, from the Acropolis of Athens, for 
instance; you see it from Algina, in the Saronic Gulf; you see it 
from most parts of Argolis; you see it from the northern coast of 
Achain. Of course, you do not see it in the middle of Arcadia or in 
Laconia; but when you go west to Ithaca to visit Ulysses in his 
home, you see Parnassus again stand up grand and grey on the 
eastern horizon. Think what an importance that fact has had. The 
central point of Greek history for many purposes is Delphi, ard a 
great deal of Greek history centres round the god who has there 
his sanctuary. How much this visible presence of Apollo must 
have affected his worship, and all the associations which the Ionic 
race had with him. What a difference it must have made when you 
were actually able from your own home, or when you went to the 
top of your own Acropolis, or sailed to the neighbouring port, to see 
this Parnassus, to know that hard by the cleft beneath the two peaks 
there was this oracle and this sacred home of the lerd of light and 
song.” 

The Fortnightly has nothing very striking, though Mr. W. 
Beatty-Kingston’s sketch of a foreign correspondent’s daties 
and of his occasional responsibility is eminently readable. His 
extraordinary account, however, of the treachery of a great states- 
man, who told a correspondent to announce that if certain laws 
were passed by a foreign State he had decided on war, and then 
when the laws were withdrawn denied the whole story, wants both 
dates and names. It is told, we suppose, of the German Chan- 
cellor, France being the country threateued; but no German will 
believe it without a thorough sifting, which in its present form 
it cannot obtain. The article by “ Diplomaticus” is a savage 
attack on Greece, as a contemptible little State of no 
more importance than Monaco, and entirely ignores both 
the great internal progress of Greece, and the plain fact 
that, weak or strong, she can fire the magazine. We 
are not much impressed by the paper on “ Law and License,” 
though it is perfectly true that no people put down license when 
they choose in so high-handed a fashion as the Americans : — 


quie 


“The terrible riots of July, 1877, are a case in point. The move- 
ment originated with a strike among the ‘freight hands’ of the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railway Company, and assumed such enormous 
proportion as to extend to nine States of the Union. The strikers 
Were ‘bond-fide working men,’ and they had grievances which 
secured them a large amount of public sympathy. But to enforce 
their demands they determined to seize the railways. This was 
deemed a declaration of war against the Commonwealth. Peremp- 
tory orders were given to use whatever force was necessary to restore 
railway communication and protect the traffic. The State militia 
was called out, and regular troops were despatched to the scene of 
disturbance. The ‘ self-evident truth’ that the rioters had ‘ inalien- 
able rights’ to life and liberty did not save them from being shot 


extract from the ‘general orders’ issued by Governor Hartranft, of 
Pennsylvania, will show how a Democratic Government can act. 
‘ All other means of quelling riot and restoring order having first been 
exhausted, the officer commanding the troops shall notify the rioters 
that they will be fired upon unless they promptly disperse. The 
order to fire will then be deliberately given, and every soldier will be 
expected to fire with effect. The firing will continue until the mob 
disappears.’ ’’ 

The writer would dispense with the reading of the Riot Act; but 
he does not suggest a substitute, and a mob must have some 
warning. The French roll of the drums is, perhaps, as good as 
any, but does not provide for the intervention of the civil 
power. The object, we must remember, of using force is not to 
slaughter, but to restore order. The article of an “ Artisan,” 
who writes on the same subject, is spoilt by the extraordinary 
vagueness which just now ruins most artisans’ utterances; but 
if he is sincere in believing that the condition of a regenerated 
society is “self-crucifixion,” he is on his way to see clearly. 
Ouly, why will not self-denial do as well as self-crucifixion ? 
Mr. Bockett will not get a few million Christs. “ Parisian 
Hells” is a statement that baccarat clubs are practically 
tolerated in Paris, and that baccarat is a gambling game. 
Both statements are true, but not very instructive. In 
no capital has gambling been totally suppressed, and the 
difference between baccarat and betting with bookmakers 
is imperceptible. The paper on “The Army and the 
Democracy ” is sensible enough, but practically it would involve 
the introduction of a new and higher class of non commissioned 
officers, who would see that barracks were not made disagreeable 
to fairly educated men. Can we secure such officers without 
spoiling the good private’s best chance P 

The National Review contains three noteworthy papers,—a 
fierce, over-fierce, attack by Mr. Bosworth Smith on Liberals 
who have joined a Home-rule Cabinet; an admirable sketch of 
Grattan’s Parliament and its proceedings, by Mr. Derwent; and 
a discussion on Socialism, introduced into Mr. Mallock’s new 
novel, “ The Old Order Changes,” which, to those who know his 
principal figure, will seem exceedingly clever. Mr. Mallock tries 
to be fair, too; and we wish he had put to “Mr. Foreman” the 
problem,—What he would say about purely intellectual work. 
How much of the profit of Tennyson’s ‘In Memoriam,” for 
example, woull he give to the poet, and how much to the 
compositors ? 

Macmillan publishes Mr. F. Palgrave’s first lecture as Pro- 
fessor of Poetry at Oxford, which, if anything, rather exaggerates 
the influence of the poet as the man of his time. It has happened 
that a great poet has had moulding influence, Virgil being, 
no doubt, the best illustration; but what sort and extent of 
influence woald Mr. Palgrave attribute to as great a poet, 
Shakespeare? Was he a motive force in the world’s progress ? 
What are the fruits of his “ unacknowledged legislation” P Mr. 
Palgrave’s leading idea is in this sentence, but we wish he had 
proved its accuracy in the case of Shakespeare : — 

“It is surely probable that if Greece could be imagined without 
Homer, Rome without Virgil, Italy without Dante, England without 
Shakespeare, not only would each nation have lost one of its highest 
sources of personal, and as it were, private, wealth, and we with it, 
but the absolute current of its history could not have followed its 
actual course ; nay, that it would have missed, in each case, some- 
thing of its best and most fertile direction.” 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
ee Sone 

English Life in China. By Major Henry Kuollys. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co.)—We opened this book with hope. This hope changed into 
disappointment as we proceeded to read ; and that disappointment, in 
turn, developed into impatience before we reached the last chapter. 
Major Knollys may be an active and able officer; probably he is a 
clubable man and a lively raconteur. But be has here produced a 
marvel of “epauletted insolence”’ passing itself off for knowledge. 
He was in China a quarter of a century ago, on the staff of Sir Hope 
Grant. In 1882 he wert as an artillery officer to Hong Kong, in 
which English Colony he lived for two or three years, with the ex- 
ception of a short trip along the coast and up the Yangtse River, as 
far as Hankow, visiting a few ports and residing chiefly in the quarters 
of these ports inhabited by his countrymen. Major Knollys has 
obviously, therefore, looked only at a fringe of Chiua, and yet he 
presumes to dogmatise—nowise favourably—upon the character and 
qualities of a race of about three hundred millions of people, in- 
habiting a third of Asia, from the Pacific to Cashmere, and from the 





Amour to the Gulf of Siam. Major Knollys’s views about the work 


down as in open war, or taken and imprisoned. The following ; of Protestant missionaries—he has conceived a great but not quite 
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intelligible liking for their Roman Catholic rivals—are of a piece 
with his views on China and the Chinese, and it is only charitable to 
him to suppose that he has obtained them from some practical jokers 
among his countrymen in Hong Kong. Has he ever heard of the 
incalculable benefits conferred by missionaries in China on their 
countrymen? Does he know that the greatest dictionary of the Chinese 
and English languages was written by a missionary ? Has he heard 
of the works of three missionaries, Williams, Doolittle, and Gray, or 
of the name of the greatest of living Chinese scholars, who was a 
missionary ? Even in chronicling the small-beer of the English 
settlements in China, Major Knollys—who, by the way, appears to be 
a little doubtful as to whether it was Mr. Forster or the late Mr. 
Fawcett who wrote a manual of political economy—does not greatly 
He speaks of the settlement at Shanghai as a Republic with 
a Judge, Sir Henry Rennie, lent by the British Government, who in 
himself is the only faint trace of Imperial authority. The Judge’s 
The Shanghai settlement closely 


shine. 


name is not correctly given. 
resembles other settlements in China, aud is not a Republic, unless an 
ordinary municipal council for attending to roads, lighting, police, 
&e., can be so designated, The Judge is not lent by the British 
Government, but is a kind of superior consular Judge, to whom 
appeals from Consular Courts are brought; and he lives in Shanghai 
only because it isa central place, and he is paid out of the Consolidated 
Fund. He is not the only impersonation of imperial authority, for in 
Shanghai there are alzo a consul, a vice consul, and a consular staff, 
the chief official among whom exercises the same authority as at 
every other port in the Far East. English Life in China reads more 
like a caricature of the facts than anything else. 


Easy Latin Prose Exercises. By H.R. Heatley. (Rivingtons.)— 
This volume contains a number of short sentences for viva voce 
lessons, prefixed to each exercise. It is Mr. Heatley’s idea, and the 
notion seems a good one, that these should be first done, and should 
be succeeded by the exercise itself. Then core sume pieces of 
continuous prose, each of them having a foot-note appended. Finally, 
we have “forms of analysis,’’ which will assist the learner in the 
understanding of the way in which sentences are built up. There 
is an excellent hint prefixed to the vocabulary, —‘‘ If you cannot find 
a word, you must tarn it.” Itis a hard thing to make boys turn a 
word, but it has to be done. A boy who does it of his own accord 
has made a great step,—almost as great as when, unprompted, he 
changes the first of two Eugtish co-ordinated verbs into a Latin 
participle. 

Tripartita, First Series, by F. T. Holden (Rivingtons), is an effort 
to furnish work in Latin exercise-writing for junior forms that shall 
be adapted to the threefold division of the year, and also recognise 
the fact that a form consists of the ‘“Jag-behinds” of one term and 
the promotions of another. 

The Duke of Saint Simon. By Edwin Cannan, B.A. (B. H. Black- 
well, Oxford.)—In this neat volume of i69 pages, originally the 
Lothian Prize Essay of 1885, we have a clear, judicious, and, we 
venture to think, a snfficient account of the aristocratic French 
politician and writer, who, when all is said and done, will not 
keep green the name of his family, which boasted of its descent 
from Charlemagne, as will the extraordinary visionary who 
flourished almost a century later. The Due de Saint Simon was 
a happily constituted and, all things considered, a lacky man. Born 
in 1675, he died in 1755, undisturbed by the mutterings of the Revolu- 
tion which his remarkable oligarchical fanaticism probably helped to 
bring about. No doubt he was not so great a man in the Regency 
of the Duc de Bourbon as he had been in the Regency of Orleans, or 
in the latter part of the reign of Louis XIV. But he could com- 
placently write his ‘ Mémoires,” unaffected by as great a burden of 
debt as ever pressed even on a French noble ; and he was blessed with 
a wife with a character as much above reproach as was his own. 
Surely never was mortal so panoplied in a knowledge of his own 
virtues as Saint Simon, who wrote of his having “a straightforward, 
open, unguarded, and much too simple character,” as if there was no 
such thing as modesty. It may be donbted, however, if his 
“Mémoires” would have had the value they still possess if their 
author’s character had been different ; and in some respects, as a study 
of Saint Simon, both as a historian and as a man of letters, Mr, 
Cannan’s carefully written and well-balanced essay will be much 
appreciated, even by those who cannot go so far as to say that,—“ Had 
he [Saint Simon] been born into a more favourable set of circum- 
stances, where his magnificent passion might have been expended on 
something more worthy of it than the miserable parasites of a 
decaying despotism, his name would perhaps have been handed down 
to posterity as that of a hero as well as that of a great literary genius.” 


Macmillan’s Latin Cuurse.—First Year. By A. M. Cook, M.A. 


(Macmillan.)—Mr. Cook thinks that the books now in use err in 
three points,—that there are not enough exercises, too many words 
introduced at once, and more rules given than are required. The 
charge is a little too sweeping. 


There are manuals which are fairly 


is a useful ove, and worthy of the attention of teachers. Hig method 
indeed, is vot quite logical. On p. 194, for instance, we get the 
paradigm of the first conjugation—or, rather, of part of it~and thy 
second, third, and fourth follow in order. But verbs, of course, bays 
had to be used throughout the book. The Latin sentences are not 
quite unexceptionable. We might object to stories told in short 
detached sentences, which the learner will never find in actual Latis, 
That, however, may pass. But is it right to use the historic present 
in such a sentence as “‘Greci sumus: tempestas nos a Cursn noatry 
in istam insulam dejicit’”” ? The two kinds of present do not agree 
and this usage is bardly Latin as it stands. Will “ jacit ad saxum” 
do for “‘ dashes against a stone’? Should not “ gratissimi tibi,”” for 
“most grateful to you,” be rather “ gratissimi erga te,”’ or jn te”? 
Ulysses and his friends were “‘gratissimi” to the Cyclops, but not jg 
this sense. 


Vergil’s Georgica, I.-II. Edited by A. Sidgwick, M.A. (Cam. 
bridge University Press.)—We are always glad to see Mr. Sidgwick’s 
works, though we are inclined to complain that such industry, scholar. 
ship, und taste should be frittered away, so to speak, on school books, 
But “examination ”’ is the despot of modern life, and we mnst obey 
his behests. This volume has the characteristic merits that we have 
before noticed in Mr. Sidgwick’s editions. The notes are accurate 
terse, to the point, and tasteful. Sometimes we could wish them 
more numerous. In ii. 305, we have it said of the fire, “sub corticg 
tectus robora comprendit.” Mr. Sidgwick passes it over; but jt 
certainly admits of being wrongly translated, for Messrs. Lonsdale 
and Lee (edition 1871) take it as “gathers strength,” whereag it 
must mean “catches the solid wood.” In i. 10, “ prisentia numina,” 
“ praeseutia” surely includes the idea of kindliness as well as of power; 
in i. 22, we are inclined to demur to the explanation of “non ullo 
semine”’ as an ablative of description in “ quique novas alitis non allo 
semine fruges,” and to substitute that of ‘‘ ablative of origin,” which 
would be supported by the analogous affirmative phrase, if we had, 
say, “lectosemine,’’ sense and metre permitting. But these are trifles, 
Mr. Sidgwick’s work is thorough and sound, 


In the series of ‘‘ Elementary Classics” we have Ciceronis Lelius; 
or, De Amicitia, edited by E. 8. Shackburgh, M.A. (Macmillan.)— 
The De Amicitia has beeu excellently edited before, notably by Mr, J, 
S. Reid, who leaves nothing to be said. This little volume has, it 
will be seen, a different object, being meant for younger scholars It 
has a vocabulary and notes that will be useful to the learner, 


Cornelius Nepos. Edited by James Stobo, M.A. (J. Thin, Edin. 
burgh.)—Here is another edition for beginners. Notes are not 
supplied, bat a full vocabulary has been given. Some teachers find 
vocabularies useful, and, indeed, young boys have a fatal difficulty in 
finding out the right meaning when the dictionary article is at all fall. 
Mr. Stobo marks the quantities of many syllables. This is a good 
practice if it is done on sound principles. We take it that syllables 
short by position should never be marked. What can be the use of 
thus marking “ Cornélium’’? On the next page we see “ Appian,” 
equally useless, and “ Apriles,” a very bad misprint. In the next line 
we get “sosio.’ Of course, the scholar may be able to quote “ara 
merent Sosiis,’’ and so know that the first ‘‘o” is short; but if be 
can do this, he will probably know that the “i’’ before a vowel is 
short. The marking of ‘“‘ Syria” is eqaally absurd. 


New Guinea. By Charles Lyne. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Mr. 
Lyne was sent as a special commissioner by the Sydney Morning 
Herald to New Guinea, to furnish an account of the various incidents 
in the establishment of a British Protectorate over the Southern coasts 
of that island by Commodore J. E. Erskine in November, 1884. He 
has here published in book form his newspaper narratives ‘and 
descriptions. The story he tells is tolerably familiar, but his 
account of it will be very welcome. Mr. Lyne, while he never strains 
at too effusive or ultra-“ graphic” a style, is a pleasing writer anda 
painstaking photographer, and there is nothing of the nature of 
padding in his little volume. He says little, however, which is fitted 
to impress us hopefully in regard to the future of New Guinea, 
although he speaks highly of the valuable work done by Christian 
missionaries. Here is an observation by Mr. Lyne which deserves 
wide publication, even if it can be supposed to convey merely his owD 
impressions :— 

“The only prospect worth mentioning is that the island may, by 
the cultivation of certain products, be made another Java, with 
English or Australian capital and energy, to establish and maintain 
a large export trade in sugar, coffee, tobacco, and other such articles. 
The cultivation of these products, according to the custom adopted in 
Java, would necessitate the employment of natives. .... . Then, 
if native labour were necessary, it is probable that it would have to 
be imported, for the New Guineans are not a hardworking people, and 
what work they do in the fields in the way of cultivation is so much 
confined to their own wants, that it is considered by those who know 
them to be hardly likely that they could be induced to toil for ® 
certain number of hours each day for the benefit of others.” 


Collections and Recollections of Natural History and Sport. By the 





satisfactory in these points. 


At the same time, Mr. Cook’s volume 


Rey. G. C. Green. (Reeve and Co.)—This is a pleasant book for ap 
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Jer to read. Mr. Green has had no exceptional experiences as to 
Pe acter or the locality of his sport. He began with such 
- ss sport as the ordinary ponds and streams of a Midland county 
ee erect to catch trout in Wales (it is always an excellent 
-" ° om Jearn in a difficult school), and improved and extended his 
eed e in Ireland, Scotland, and elsewhere. Some of his trouting 
eo ane took him to places with which the present writer is 
ml and are obviously genuine and unexaggerated narrative, 
~ ee seem, for the most part, to refer to days when the angler 
was not quite so frequent as he is now, even in the remoter High- 
lands. The natural-bistory portion of the volume has to do chiefly 
with birds, butterflies, and moths. There are a few notes on 

gea-fishing, @ sport which, though it is peculiarly liablo to weather 
aneertainties (the weather often making it absolutely impossible), is 


otherwise more generally remunerative than sport in fresh water. 


This ig a Very pleasing volume. 

4A Schoolmaster’s Retrospect. By Maurice C. Hime, M.A. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.)—Mr. Hime, in reviewing a period of somewhat 
more than eighteen years of a schoolmaster’s life, takes the opportunity 
of stating geome experiences and conclusions. Some of these are of 
general interest; some refer to Irish or local matters. We do not 
find ourselves always in agreement with Mr. Hime, but we car testify 
that he is always worth listening to. He is absolutely opposed to 
corporal punishment, an opinion wherein he certainly differs from 
great authorities. Indeed, he has given up all punishment whatever. 
This is very curious, and we should like to bear more aboutit. As 
to the subject of education, he prefers to walk on the old paths. He 
pleads for the more frequent admission of laymen to the headmaster- 
ships of schools. Indeed, he puts his argument in such a way that one 
would infer that no clergyman ought to be aschoolmaster. ‘‘ School- 
masters should be physicians,’’ not ia esse, but in posse. Many 
other matters are dealt with, and always in a sensible, reasonable way. 
About the prospects of Irish schools and schoolmasters, Mr. Hime has 
some interesting things to say. The Disestablishment of the Irish 
Charch has injured them, as might be expected. Landowners, land- 
agents, and lawyers, especially conveyancers, have suffered from the 
jand agitation, and cannot afford their former outlay on education. 
On the other hand, schoul-keeping is more costly than it was. Meat 
that cost 4$d. per pound in 1866, now costs 8d. or 8$d. Servants’ 
and labourers’ wages are much higher. (How do these facts fit in, 
by the way, with the tale of the tenant-farmers’ distress? Men who 
get nearly twice the old price for their meat—and Ireland is mainly 
agrazing country—and pay reduced rents, or no rent at all, ought 
to be well off.) Tuis is a aseful and interesting book. 


Irish Pride. By E. Noble. 1 vol. (Bevington and Co.)—This 
book—written in very bad English, and by no means correct even in 
its grammar— is a volume of the most unmitigated trash it is possible 
to conceive, unredeemed by a single tolerable sketch of character, a 
line of vivid or even pleasing description of scenery, an incident of 
any interest, save the temporary disappearance of a young man— 
quite a stranger to the reader—in Australia, which we are twice 
assured is eighteen thousand miles away, or a touch of kumour or 
pathos. Save a rude old man and the hero and heroine, who are 
Kittle more than lay figures, every character is unprincipled, shallow, 
and frivolous to the last degree. As far as is compatible with such 
characteristics, the story is harmless enough; but it is a stroke of 
genius to write a book abont Ireland, at such a time as this, that is 
totally devoid of interest, and pictures only a fashionable life too 
shallow to have any faithfulness to nature. 


Siv Centuries of Work and Wages: the History of English Labour. 
By J. Thorold Rogers, M.P. New Edition, revised in 1 vol. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.) —We welcome this new and much more con- 
venient edition of a book which we have already reviewed with hearty 
recognition. Now, instead of having the book in two volumes, the 
former of which ended in the middle of a sentence, we have it in one 
convenient volume, much more available in every way for ase and 
reference. 


The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D., and the Journal of his Tour to 
the Hebrides. By James Boswell. Illustrated by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. Edited by Henry Morley. 5 vols. (Routledge and Sons.)— 
A fine edition of one of the finest classics in the language must not 
be passed by without recognition. Boswell’s Johnson may be almost 
said to grow in interest as the years go by, since it presents a state 
of society bearing little resemblance to our own, and brings before 
usa man whose striking personality belonged to the age, and had 
freer scope in it than any author by profession could find in ours. 
Therefore it is that, while gaining a fuller knowledge of Johnson 
than it is possible to gain of any other distinguished writer, we 
acquire also from his biography the most distinct impression of the 
form and body of the time. But, indeed, it would be idle to attempt 
to sum up in a word or two all the wealth that is to be gleaned from 
this immortal work. The wit, the humour, the practical wisdom, the 


attractive, are no doubt associated with less agreeable qualities. 


What these are we all know, but the book loses none of its value on 


account of them,—nay, it gains infinitely in verisimilitude ; and we 
do not love Johnson the less because Boswell has been bold enough to 
record the faults of his great master. 


Boswell has said a good many 

foolish things in his book; but he was not unwise or unjust to 

Jobnson’s memory in recording the frailties of the moralist. Mr. 

Morley appears to hold a different opinion. “ There is,” he writes, 

“a low-minded suggestion made by Boswell towards the close of his 

book to account for Johnson’s sense of his unworthiness.’ We 

cannot think that the suggestion is low-minded, and assuredly it is 
not disproved, as the editor seems to imagine, by the moralist’s 

noble charity and tenderness towards the sorrowful and the 

fallen. Under the heading, “The Spirit of Johnson,’ Mr. Morley 

gives us his impressions of the book and of the man. His re- 

marks are very brief—they occupy only five pages—and with the 

exception we have quoted they are just. But there is not 
sufficient point or body in his criticism to make it worthy of a place 
in an edition of the Life. What he says is true; but to all readers 
familiar with their Boswell it is obvious, and coming at the conclusion 
of a work which the reader may be supposed to have perused, it is 
surely superfluous. However, if the writer have committed a fault, 

it is a slight one, and his editorial labours will be welcomed by all 

who prize the biography. It is not, we think, more than two years 
since Mr. Bell brought out his magnificent edition of Boswell’s Johnson 
in five massive volumes. The work was essentially an ¢dition de 
luve, and not one which a poor student could hope to see upon his 
shelves. It was, however, an edition that well merited a place in all 
great libraries; but being very costly, this beautiful “Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ edition” cannot be regarded as a rival. The principal 
feature of the work is the series of portraits by Sir Joshua; and by 
no means inconsiderable is the value of Professor Morley’s notes, some 
of which are of great length. The book is one to gladden the eyes of 
the bibliophile ; and every reader who sympathises in the keen but 
indescribable enjoyment of a book-hunter in pursnit of fine copies, will 
covet the possession of an edition which is a credit both to publishers 
and editor. 

Merevale. By Mrs. John Bradshaw. (Sonnenschein.)—This 
thoroughly well-meaning book is evidently meant to exemplify the 
sentence from Carlyle which stands as its motto,—‘ There is in man 
a Higher than love of Happiness: he can do without Happiness, and 
instead thereof find Blessedness.” Uufortunately, the story’s merits 
are not equal to its intentions. Its characters—the squire and rector 
of a quiet country place, with their families, friends, and retainers— 
are destitute of originality, and seem to be mere adaptations from 
other novels, instead of being portraits of real people. We thought 
them all woefully uninteresting, and do not believe their history would 
have caused a thrill of excitement even in the sensitive breast of 
Mrs. Wititterley. 

The Vivisector’s Directory. Edited by Benjamin Bryan, with a 
Preface by Frances Power Cobbe. This is published by the two 
associations (Victoria Street and International). It gives an alpha- 
betical list of vivisectors, with an account of what they have done, 
extracts from their evidence, &c. 

Ye Earlie Englyshe Almanack, 1886 (Pettitt), 
pleasantly got up, and contains the usual information, and something 
more, on dates of flowering of various plants, &c. 


is quaintly and 
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oil.”’—British Medical Journal, 


“ No nauseous ernctations follow after 
it is swallowed.”—Medical Press. 


Sold ONLY in capsuled bottles, at | 
23 6d, 43 9d, 
Chemists everywhere, 
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God Man.” “A short and powerfully written protest against intolerance 

Of | in religious bodies "—Westminster Review, ‘A careful argument.” —Saturday 
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From 24s to £100, 


—— 


Illustrated price list on application, 


MANTELS. | ©. HINDLEY and SONs, 


| 290 to 294 434 OXFORD STREET, w, 
Railway Station—MATLOCK BRIDGE, é 
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Physicians-W. B. HUNTER, M.D 
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TENNANT, M.B. 
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Covered Balconies ; Billiard and Smoking Rooms: 
Tennis and Cr quet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, ke, 

Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 


By the Author of “The 





SLE of WIGHT COLLEGE, RYDE. 


TWO HOUSE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
value about £25, will he offered for COMP.TI- 
TION in MARCH, and TWO in JULY of about equal 
value. In one case preference will be given to Anglo- 
Indian candidates.—App!y, for particulars, ARTHUR 
A. CARRE, M.A., Second Master, Isle of Wight 
College, Ryde. 

AUSANNE.— Miss WILLS, late, 
Head Mistress of the Norwch High School, 
has a very comfortable HOME for a limited number 
of ELDER GILLS. Great advantages for the study 
of Modern Languages, Music and Painting. Terms 
on application, Highest references to parents of past 
and present Pupils.—Ste. Luce, Lausanne, Switzer- 
laud, 


tee TUITION in SWITZER- 

LAND, for SANDHUR3:T, WOOLWICH, 
FOREIGN OFFICE, &c.—F. MEREWETHER, B.A 
Oxon., some time Master at Cheltenham College, 
assisted by G. BAYLI®, B.A., Wrangler, late Scholar 
of Peterhouse, Camridge, and a Science Graduate, 
RECEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of PUPILS for 
the above at Chalet de Lucens, Lucens, Canton Vaud, 
Special advantages fur ¢ Noqu.al French and German, 
Resident French and German Masters. Individual 
attention. References kindly permitted to the Bishop 
of Dover, the Dean of Canterbury, Rev. G. W Kitchin, 
DD, and pireuts of former and present pup ls —For 
prospectus aud listof previous succes es, apply to Mr. 
MEREWETHER, or Messrs, ASKIN, 38 Sackville 
Street, Piccadilly, W. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX 
SCHOLARSHIPS in JUNE, 1886. Four of 

£50, ove of £30, one of £20, tenuble for four years, 
Candidates to be under 14 on January Ist, 1886.—For 





further particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, | 


Radley Coliege, Abingdon, 


hie INDIAN 
ASSOCIATION. 

The ANNUAL MEETING will take place on 
MONDAY, March 15th, 4 p.m., at WILLIS’S ROOMS, 
8t. James's, 

His Royal Highness the Duke of CONNAUGHT 
will Preside, 

The Earl of Northbrook, the Earl of Ildesle’gh, 
F. M. Lord Napier)of Magdala, Lord Hobhouse, and 
Mr. Croft, Director of Public Instruction in Benzal, 
are among those who will take part in the proceed- 
ings. 

Cards of Admission to be obtained from the HON. 
SEC., 35 Blomfield Road, Maida Hil', W. 


N RS. WESTLAKE RECOMMENDS 
f a GERMAN GOVERNESS who sceks a 
DAILY ENGAGEMENT, Good German, French, 
English, and Music.—3 Caelsea Embankment, 8.W. 





“*Dimness of Sight and Blindness is frequently 
caused by the us. of Unsuitable Spectacles.” 


SPECTACLES, 


| Scientifically Adapted to Strengthen and Assist the 
Weak-st Sights, by Mr. H. LAURANCKH, F.S.s., 

| OCULIST OPTICIAN, la OLD BOND STREET. 

| Testimonials from Earl Lindsay, Sir Julius Bene- 
dict, F. D. Dixon.-Hartland, Escq., M.P., Dr. Railcli‘f, 

Consulting Physician, Westminster Hospital, &c. 
Pamphlet containing Suggestions for the Preserva- 

, tion of Sight free. BRANCHES—6 Poultry, E.C.; 3 
Guardian Buildings, Cros; Street, Manchester; and 5 
Corporation Street, Birmingham. 


FISHER’S 





GLADSTONE BAG. 


GuttoN VALENCE SCHOOL, 
KENT. | 


Heap Master — G. L. BENNETT, Esq., M.A, | 


formerly Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 

Assistant-Master at Rugby School, and Head Muster 

of Plymouth College. 

HighClass Public School. All Masters University 
Graduates, Classical :nd Moderu Sides. Remarkably 
healthy situa‘ion. Sanatorium, swimming - bith, 
gymnasinm, workshop, fives-courts, cricket - field. 
Valuable Exhib tions awarded annually to the Univer- 
sities or other approved places of advanced study. 


Rove INDIAN ENGINEERING | 


COLLEGE, COOPERS HILL, STAINES.— 
The Course of Study is arranged to fit an lngineer 
for Employment in Europe, India, or the Colonies, 
Fifty-five Students will be admitted in September, 
1836. For Competition the Secretary of State will 
offer FIFTEEN APPOINTMENTS in the Indian 


Public Werks D. partment, and TWO in the Indian | 
Telegrayh Department.—For particulars, apply to the | 


SECRETARY, at the College, 


LDENHAMGRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


ELSTREE, HERTS. 
An EXAMINATION will be HELD on MAY Lith 
and 12th, fur FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS, value £30, for three years. Open to Boys 


under 15 at the date of Examination.—For further - 


information, apply to the Rev. J. KENNEDY, M.A, 
Head Master. 


ESIDENT GOVERNESS _DIS- 
ENGAGED. Could combine Housekeep'ng 


duties.—Fer particulars as t> subjects taught, refer- 
ences, with testimonia's from former employers, write 
prior to interview, ‘‘SECUNDUS,”’ care of Messrs. 
Deacon’s, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


THE PERFECT DRESS'NG BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER’S STEEL-BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, vegistered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1578. 





DINN EFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


DINNEFORD and CQO., 180 


Sold by Chemists throughout the World, 


NITY of LONDON SCHOOL, 


WANTED, at the beginning of MAY NEXT, an 
ASSISTANT-MASTER to ATTEND each day from 
9am, to3.15 p m., except on Wednesday (when the 
hours are from 9 to 12a.m,) and on Saturday (a whole 
holiday), to give instruction in Knglish Reading and 
Grammar, Arithmetic, Writing, Geography, History, 
&e, The Class for which the Master is required is 
the lowest in the School. The Salary will be £1504 
year, increasing £10 a year to £00 a year Candi- 
dates for the appointment, whose age must not 
exceed 35, are reque-ted to forward their applications, 
accompanied with Copies of Testimonials as to 
qualification and character, not later than Saturday, 
the 20th inst., to the SECRETARY, at the School, 
Victoria Em! ankment, E.C. Preference will be 
given to a gentleman with an Academical Degree, 
The Committee reserves to itself the power of 
requii ing any Master who has not bad a considerable 
experience in teaching to obtain the Cambridge Cer- 
tifierte of Competence to Teich within three years 
from the date of his Election. Selected Candidates 
will be duly communicated with. Forms of applica. 
tion to be obtained of the SECRETARY. 


ge ENTRANCE EXHIBI- 
j TIONS.—£60, £50, £49, for Bovrders, or £12 
for Day Boys, on March 16th,—Apply before March 
l4th, to A. TALBOT, Esq., Grammar _ School, 
Bedford. 


N ESSRS. CARRINGTON and CO,, 
| Si versmiths, Jewellers, & , of 150 REGENT 
STREET, W., beg respectfully to inform their cus- 
tomers that in future they will CLOSE at 2 o'clock 
on SATURDAYS. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 

: PILLS.—Diseases« f the most formidable and 
chronic characters have been cured by Holloway’s 
remedies. Ulcerations, which have proved them- 
selves incurable by any other known means, have 
heed kindly under the purifying and regenerating 
influence of this excellent Ointment. Sprains, stiff 
joints, contracted muscles, and glandu'ar swellings, 
can be most safely and effectually healed by Hol- 
loway’s Ointment and Pills, which can do no harm 
under any circumstances. Neither of these medica 
ments has anything deleterious in its composition; 
both are e:sentially purifying and strengthening in 
their nature. Th: combined power of these noble 
remedies enables ther succes-fally to cope with most 








SUFFER 


descriptions of impurities, and to cure, or at least 
reli-ve, most varieties of di eases, 
A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


New Bond Street, London. 





FROM COLDS 


SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR 


Or, Anti-Catarrh 


'S ALKARAM, 


Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symp‘oms of Cold, will at once urrest them ; and even in Cases where a Cold has 


been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. 


T.» open the bottle, 


dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isingluss. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle.—Address, 
Dr. DUNBAR, care of Messrs. F, Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, B.C. 
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a TNS UNIVERSITY of LONDON. 
9 Office mR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. OTICE is HEREBY GIVEN, that on WEDNESDAY, 


ee eee es _ April 28th next, the Senate will proceed to Elect Examiners in the 
following Departments :— 









































— Ready March 10th, Dr. SAMUEL COX’S SECOND SERIES of E rie 
N * 5 —_ s x ips. Salaries resent E: iners 
- 1, «BXPOSITIONS.” Uniform in style and binding with the aminerships. rye ‘ Present Examiners. 
’ yolume, price 78 6d. a ; ARTS AND SCIENCE. £ 
OURS, TRACT from the PREFACE of VOL. I.:—“‘If there be an audience, Prof. A. S. Wilkins, Litt.D.. LL.D 
EX’ shou'd prove the sincerity of their desire for such teaching and help as | Two ia Latin... 180 M.A : ee imnail 
en by buying this book, I know of no reason why the volume should not ~~ CWaeant. 
GUE, iooes an aunual one, at least for a few years to come. Two in Greek pom oe - f bcs 
REE, THIRD THOUSAND. 7 in Bn English ieee 100 Hoary, Cra, Esq., LL.D., M.A. 
PP . * iterature, and Histo oat ts les, 3 7 
7 W, «XPOSITIONS.” First Series. By Rev. Samuel Cox, | qwo\i tite French Langaageaid) yoq Ror. Ho. Bratte, B.D,, BLA 
—. D.D., Author of ‘Salvator Mundi,” &. Demy 8vo, 7s 6d. Literature ... ne a 100) amédée Wiatiacon. i q ~ . 
) - ye s1id enough to show our high opinion of Dr. Cox’s volume. It is | Two in the German Languageand? =. ¢ Prof. C. A. Bucbheim 
. We ha ‘ An . guas ) 5 $ . C. A. Bucbheim, Ph.D. 
: f suggestion...... A valuable volume.’’—Spectator. Literature ... ad ae a 797) Rev. C. Schoell, P 
indeed fall of sugg 4 : ¢ v. C. Schoell, Ph.D. 
Two in the Hebrew Text of the Old) 
ITALIAN GARDEN: a Book of Songs. By A. Mary | {festament,the Greck Text ofthe} kL. Beusly, Esq, M.A. 
iNSON, Author of “ The Life of Emily Bronté,’’ &c. Feap. 8vo, parch- w Testament, the Evidences; 50) poy pert 
F. Ros , - ap of the Christian Re!igion d (Rev. Prof. Leathes, D.D., M.A. 
* ment, or half-bound in Japanese paper, 3s 6.1. Scripture History ey 
‘ hor has a voice of her own, and her own vision of the world—not a i i ’ ers —, ; 
NS, Fn gery brilliant vision, but sweet, tuneful, and not unsympathetic.”— | Two in Mental and Moral Science 120 f > Groom Rokertuem, B.4. 
Daily News. és . = " Twoi see 7 6J.N. Keynes, Esq., M.A., B.Se. 
’ W. A book of flower-fragr ne Nahai : we bis Political Economy ye 30) Prof. Bonamy Price, LL.D., M.A. 
: Dreamy, delightful, tender, terse, Two in Mathematics and Natural ) ¢ Prof. A. G. Greenhill, M.A 
: Most admirably done! Philosophy 5 200) Pr f. M J M Hill M.A. 
ii There’s light and colour in each scene, ; co = xe se cP ue AW. Roi ‘td MA.FRS 
There’s music in the mandoline, Two in Experimental Philosophy 120) Vic cafe SE ee ee 
-* ? i ee acant. 
And bright Itulian san !’’—Punch, P “ - Prof. J.E , 14. : 
nd G, Twoin Chemistry ..  ...  .... 200 ; Prof. T m Thor eee F.B.S. 
. T. E. Thorpe, Ph.D., F.R.S. 
An HISTORICAL NOVEL of CH3AR BORGIA. in Portia and _ 100 § Prof. Bayley Saleer, M.D., D.Sce., F.B.S. 
eat: hysiology... ae Sea rhe -F. 2 ) 
Baths, VALENTINO. By William Waldorf Astor, 8vo, cloth, 6s. Two = Gadoneaies Anatomy and ) 1 of Prof. E Be et Le. D, F.RS 
Ooms ; «4 remarkable h'st ‘rical romance... ..Mr. Astor has drawn powerful portraits. Zoology... A ¥e: uae 0 t Prof. A. Macalister, M.D., M.A., F.B.S. 
g, ke, short, he transports his readers to the Italy of the Borg’as...... Forcib'y — x ’ ws § Rev. Prof. T. G. B nney, D.Sc., F.R.8. 
in Two in Geology and Pa'xontology 5 - 
written.” —Morning Post. THIRD EDITION 8) ‘°? Prof. W. Boyd Dawkins, M.A., F.R.S. 
mies) a N. : _ Laws. 
The LIVES of ROBERT and MARY MOFFAT. By their | 779 in Jurispradenne, oman) oof Prof. K. ©. Clark, LL.D., M.A. 
‘The Son, Jonny Smitu Morrat. Portriits, Views, and Maps, demy 8vo, cloth, pa Panos. cite tr — ation, ¢ 100) 5B: Moyle, Keq., M A., 8.C.L. 
rence 8s, Two in Equity « i val re ty 21 ing, E 
urday « an inspiring record of calm, brave, wise work, and will find a p'ave of value ee en - . ea 50 f a ag Saag Trae 
on the honoured shelf of missionary biography.”—Contemporary Review. Two in Common Law and Law and 7 Lindsey M. heoland. Eq. : LL.D. M.A. 
wee Principles of Evidence ... 1, 50 UF. A. Philbrick, Esq., B. A 
7 - rth ’ 1+» + QC. 
OL THIRD EDITION. Two in Constitutional History 7, g5 § Oscar Browning, Hsq., M.A. 
; HOW to be HAPPY THOUGH MARRIED. Square imp.| PO"! — = ¢ Vacant 
T, an 16mo, cloth elegant, 63 ; Fine Edition, in box, 7s 6d. > _ , MEDICINE. ( W. H. Broadbent, Esq., M.D 
from “A complete handbook to an earthly Paradise ; and its author may be regarded Two in Medicine... x she 150) Vacant. ipebeaiaiecenaiés 
2 me as the Murray of Matrimony and the Baedeker of Bli-s.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. ‘tats tre Skinrtey 159 § W- Morrant Baker, Esq. 
whole zery at es os 50} Vacant 
g and LAKE DISIRICT STORIES. ‘Teoin Anatony soo § Prof. D. J. Cunningham, M.D, C.M. 
wit The BECKSIDE BOGGLE, and other Lake Country Stories. eva Spm yp Te 
150 a By Auice Rea. Illustrated, crown 8yo, 4s 6d. Twoin Physiology... ... —.. 100) wawe OC 
andj “Miss Rea evidently knows well the life and the diale*t of the district with i i te +s ” F H. Chi M.:! 
; not which she deals; and her tales read not like inventions, but like records of Two in Obstetric Medicine ‘ee 73 § Sole Wile ae aD 
tions, actual fact.”’—Academy. Two in Materia Medica ae} 75 ¢J. Mitchell Bruce, Keq., M.D., M.A. 
~ to Pharmaceutical Chemistry _... UT. Lauder Brunton, Esq., M.D., F_R.S, 
mf London: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. Two in Forensic Medicine... 5Of Fad. A PPO Kea. M.S, MB. 
l ——————- ——_——_— ne Mvosic. ; 
gree, Whitens the teeth, prevents decay, and gives a ‘Sac tw Mwai 2 ¢ Vacant. 
r A 9 | pleasing fragrance to the breath. It is the best A my Vacant. 
| 
Cer. ROWLANDS | The Exam‘ners above-named are re-¢ligible, and intend to offer themselves 
oe | TOOTH POWDER, for re-election. 
lates | Candidates must send in their Names to the Registrar, wit! 7 i 
. P : : a ates must s a 8 p zistrar, wit! y attestatic 
dlica. and contains no acid or gritty substances, their qualifications they may think delrabin, 0 a before Shenae, mated 
Ask anywhere for It is particularly desired by the Senate that no personal application of any kind 
BI ODONTO ROWLANDS’ UDONTO be ma:'e to its individual Members. 
22 | the only genuine. University of London, 7 By order of the Senate, 
a ; ; Burlington big ¥ __ ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., 
bool, : sspirschinsss eee ee ee Registrar. 
Fi A P O L L | N : A R l S 5) -J YDROPHOBIA.—Dr. Buisson’s successful treatment by 
0 “THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” . Turkish and Russian Baths. This proved remedy is followed by :— 
NE FREE DELIVERY iu LONDON and TWELVE MILES ROUND. J. Atkinson, Eza., F.R.O.V.S., 1a Wilton Place, Beleravi 
Cake ORDERS for the COUNTRY are execnted at LONDON PRICES from the ; Paddington pte ge ag” Pew fe, Pr pa — 
lock nearest Depot, namely, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, or GOOLE, thus Bournemouth—Jennings’s Hydrvpath‘c Establishment, 
effecting a great saving of carriage. ' Hastings—Wilkins’s Hydropathi: Estvblishmen , 
a Address: The APOLLINARIS COMPANY, Ld., | at partholomen’s Bails in Bath Bristol, Worcestcr, birt ugham, Munchoster, 
and 19 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. and at Leicester Square, London 
ay’s — arctan ; aeons Friends are ready to pay for any needy hydrophobic patient under this treat- 
em FANCY BALLS & PRIVATE THEATRICALS. ment.—Apply to FREDK. E. PORKTS, Esq . The High Elms, Natfi-ld, Surrey. 
ing + ry ara Te WAN INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GO MEDAL AW 3) 
tif FANCY DRESSES DESCRIBED ; DENT’S WATCHES AND ‘CLOCKS 
8, oR, e 
soe WHAT TO WEAR AT FANCY BALLS. All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO.’3 
ca By ARDERN HOLT. Manufact : bear the annexe ‘ 
0 5 Fourth and Enlarged Edition, with 64 Pen-and Ink Sketches, and 16 Full-page ENN tianeiaansiueanie~ Teitiiiiaiaaiing 
in Coloured Illustrations of Favourite Models, and Descriptions of upwards of NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
7 70) Costumes. TRADE MARK, application to 
ast oe to — at a Fancy Ball Ps — a cain + seeps interest, and E. DENT and co, 
it is answered in every particular by a little book e.Ned ‘Fancy Dresses i 
e Deseribed,’”—Daily Telegraph. , ¢1 Strand, or 4 Royel Hxchange, Cornhill, Louden. 
“The des riptions of toilettes are thoroughly practical, and the authoress ma; 
be accepted as an authority.”—Court Journal. — F R | E D R | C H S H A L L * 
to ag ag manual of what to wear at fancy balls will supply a real want.”— ——_ 
nity Fai, 
Price ds. THE WELL-KNOWN APERIENT MINERAL WATER, 
DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, 
VIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, W. IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
| HOW = en SFR. aap Dee 3 PRESERVE By reason of an improved method of caption, by which dilution is 
3 } ANC 0 0 AGE, ° . sy) 
With Special Information about Spectacles. Third Edition. avoided, FRIEDRICHSHALL WATER will be found now to be of 
S By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.AS., F.R.MS., d&c. CONSIDERABLY GREATER STRENGTH and EFFICACY than 
0 With 54 Illustrations, price 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 
UR | EXTRACTS from NUTICES of the FIRST EDITION.— | heretofore. 
| “** How to Use Our Eyes.’ by John Browning, F.RB.A.8., is a js P cs : ‘ 
| thoroughly practical little mannal.”—Graphic. ‘ Gives many The ordinary dose is a large wineglassfui (4 ouuces). Most efficacious when 
E Y ' @ useful hint to those who enjoy good eyesight and wish to | taken fasting and mixed with an equal quantity of hot water 
E Ss. ! - it, and gives the advice of an oculist to those obliged “ , . ae 1 The LONGEI ore 
© wear spectacles.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. I know nothing at al! equal to Friedrvichshall. The LONGER tt ts taken, the 
5 CHATTO and bist ee London, W., SMALLER is the quantity necessary to effect the purpose.” 
! and all Booksellers. i t 
. Sent free for le 2d by the Anthor, JOHN BROWNING, 63 et 
Strand, London, W.C. OF ALL CHEMISTS AND MINERAL WATER DEALERS. 
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EW ZEALAND.—To the Holders of 
New Zealand Government Four-and-a-Half 
per Oent, Five-Thirty Debentures, issued under Acts 
of the General Assembly of New Zealand, intitled 
respectively the Immigration and Public Works Loan 
Act, 1870, the Immigration and Public Works Loan 
Act, 1873, and the Immigration and Public Works 
Loan Act, 1874. 

The Government of New Zealand hereby give 
notice that the outstanding FOU -and-a HALF per 
CENT. FIVE-THIRTY DEBENTURES issued under 
the above Acts, will be PAID OFF at par on the Ist 
day of August, 1886, at the Offices of the Crown 
Agents for the Colonies, in Downing Street, London, 
after which date interest will cease. 

The Debentures must be left at the offices afore- 
said for examination three clear days prior to pay- 
ment. 

For the Comes of New Zealand, 
F. D. 


= . 
PENROSE G. JULYAN, 
Stock and Conversion Agents of the said Government, 

No. 7 Westminster Chambers, London, January 
28th, 1886. 

With reference to the preceding advertisement, the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England give 
notice that, on behalf of the Agents appointed by the 
Governor in Council under the New Zea'and Con- 
solidated Stock Act, 1877, the Amendment Act, 1831, 
and the Onnsolidated Stock Act, 1884 -(Sir Francis 
Dillon Bell, K.C.M.G., and Sir Penrose Goodchild 
Julyan, K.C.M.G., C.B.), they are authorized to inform 
holders of the Four-and-a Half per Cent. Five-Thirty 
Debentures that they may, at their option, receive 
instead of cash, payable as above mentioned, Four per 
Cent. New Zealand Stock Inscribed at the Bank of 
England, with dividends payable half-yearly on May 
1st and November Ist, on the following terms :— 

For every £100 in debentures surrendered with the 
coupon for the half-year’s intere t due on August Ist 
next attached £101 of Four per Cent. Inscribed Stock, 
bearing interest from February let, 1886, and inscrib- 
able on or after April 2nd, 1886. 

Holders who desire to exchange on these terms, 
must deposit their debentures at the Chief Cashier’s 
Office, Bank of England, on or after Monday, February 
15th, but not later than Tuesday, March S0th next, 
when the option will cease. 

Scrip Certificates, with coupons attached for the 
interest from February Ist to April 30th (payable 
May Ist next), will be issued in exchange for the 
Debentures. 

By the Act 40 and 41 Vict., ch. 59, the revenues 
of the Colony of New Zealand alone will be liable in 
respect of the Stock and the dividends thereon, and 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom and 
the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury will 
not be directly or indirectly liable or responsible for 
the payment of the Stock or of the dividends thereon, 
or for any matter relating thereto. 

Bank of England, January 29th, 1886. 





EW ZEALAND.—Further Conver- 
f sions of the Publis Debt.—The Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England give notice that, on 
behalf of the agents appointed by the Governor of New 
Zealand in Council, under the New Zealand Consoli- 
dated Stock Act, 1877, and Amendment Act, 1881, and 
the Consolidated Stock Act, 1884 (Sir Francis Dillon 
Bell, K.O.M.G., and Sir Penrose Goodchild Julyan, 
K.C.M.G., C.B.), they are authorised to invite holders 
of the Debentures of the under-mentioned Loans to 
bring in their DEBENTURES for CONVERSION 
on the following terms :— 

FIVE per CENT. CONSOLS (Annual Drawings). 

For every £100 in Consols Debentures, from which 
tke Coupon due April 15th next must be detached, a 
new Debenture for the same amount, bearing interest 
payable quarterly at 5 per cent. for six years from 
April 15th, 1886, to April 15th, 1892, when it will be 
converted into £107 of 4 per Cent Inscribed Stock; 
or, at the option of the holder, he way receive £106 
of 4 per Cent. Inscrived Stock, inscribable on or after 
April 2nd next, and bearing interest from May Ist. 
In the latter case, Scrip Certificates, with coupon 
attached for the interest at 5 per cent. from April 
15th to April 33th (payable May Ist), will be issued in 
exchange for the Debentures, 

The annual drawing tor redemption of the Consols 
will take place on Monday, March 15th next, and 
Debentures brought in for conversion before that 
date will not be affected by the drawing. 

The option hereby given to holders whose Bonds 
have not been drawn must be declared not later than 
Tuesday, March 30th. 

FIVE per CENTS. of the LOAN of 1863, 
REDEEMABLE 1914. 

For every £100 in Debentures of this Loan surren- 
dered with the coupon for the half-year’s interest due 
July 15th next attached, a new Debenture for the 
same amount, bearing interest payable half-yearly at 
5 per cent. for six years from January 15th, 1886, to 
January 15th, 1892, when it will be converted into 
£110 of 4 per cont. Inscrived Stock ; or, at the option 
of the holder, he may receive £112 10s of 4 per Cent. 
Inscribed Stock, bearing interest from May Ist, 1883, 
and inscribable on or after April 2nd. In the latter 
case, a Scrip Certificate, with coupon attached for th» 
interest from January 15th to April 30th at 5 per 
cent. (payable May Ist), will be issued in exchange 
for the Debentures. 

FIVE per CENT. TEN-FORTIES of the LOANS of 
1876 and 1877, REDEEMABLE after 1888 

For every £100 in Debentures of these Loans, from 
which the coupon due March Ist must be detached, 
£102 of 4 per Cent. Inscribed Stock, bearing interest 
from May ist, 1886, and inscribable on or after 
April 2nd. 

Scrip Certificates, with coupons attached for the 
interest at 5 per cent., from March let to Apri! 30th 
(payable May Ist), will be issued in exchange for the 

bentures. 

FIVE per CENTS. of the LOAN of 1879, 
REDEEMABLE 1889. 

For every £100 in Debentures of this Loan, from 
which the coupon due May Ist must be first deta-hed, 
£103 of 4 per Cent. Inscribed Stock, bearing interest 
from May Ist, 1886, and inscribable on or after April 


nd, 
Scrip Certificates will be issued in exchange for the 
Debentures, 








SIX per CENTS. of the LOAN cf 1860, 
REDEEMABLE 1891. 

For every £100 in Debentures of this Loan sur- 
rendered, with the coupon for the half-year’s interest 
due July Ist rext attached, £109 of 4 per Cent. 
Inscribed Stock, bearing interest from May Ist, 1886, 
and inscribable on or after April 2nd. 

Scrip Certificates, with coupon . attached for the 
interest at 6 per cent. from January Ist to April 39th 
(payable May Ist), will be issued in exchange for the 
Debentures, 

SIX per CENTS. of the LOAN of 1863, 
REDEEMABLE 1891. 


For every £100 in Debentures of this Loan, from 
which the coupon for the half-year’s interest due 
March 15th must be detached, £109 of 4 per Cent. 
Inscribed Stock, bearing interest from May Ist, 1886, 
and inscribable on or after April 2nd. 

For every £100 in Debentures surrendered with the 
coupon for the hiif-year’s interest due June 15th 
next attached, £109 of 4 per Cent. Inscribed Stock, 
bearing interest from May Ist, 1886, and inscribable 
on and after April 2nd. 

Sorip Certificates, with coupon attached for the 
interest at 6 per cent. for the broken periods in each 
series, up to April 30th (payable May lst), will be 
issued in exchange for the Debentures. 

Debentures of the Consols Loan may be deposited 
on or after Monday, Februury 15th, but not later than 
Tuesday, March 3)th next, when the option given to 
holders will expire. 

Debentures of the other Loans hereinbefore men- 
tioned may be deposited on or after Monday, March 
1st, but not later than Friday, April 30th next. 

The Inscribed Stock herein mentioned will in every 
case rank pari passu with the New Zealand 4 per Cent. 
Jonsolidated Stock already inscribed at the Bank of 
Kngiand, with dividends payable half-yearly on May 
lst and November lst, and redeemable at par on 
November lst, 1929. 

All Debentures surrendered for conversion must be 
deposited at the Chief Cashier’s Office, Bank of Eng- 
land, where the necessary forms may be obtained, 
aud must be left three clear days for examination 
before Scrip Certificates can be issued. 

By the Act 40 and 41 Vict., ch. 59, the revenues of 
the Colony of New Zealand alone will be liable in 
respect of the Stock and the dividends thereon, and 
the Consolidated Fund of the United Kingdom and 
the Commissioners of her Majesty’s Treasury will not 
be directly or indirectly liable or responsible for the 
we ponen of the Stock or of the dividends thereon, or 

or any matter relating thereto. 


Bank of England, February 8th, 1886. 
UNION 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED 1880. 
Paid-up Capital... eas oh £1,500,000 


Reserve Fund inh ae er 980,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors 3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
or at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches threughout the Colonies of Australia, New 
Zealand, and Fiji. 

TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection, 

DEPOSITS are rece'ved for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

INSCRIBED STOCK DEPOSITS are also re- 
ceived, bearing interest ptyable half-yearly at the 
rate of Four per Cont. per annum, and transferakle 
by ordivary transfer deed. Stock Certificates are 
issued. Such Deposits are repayable at the option of 
the Bank only, and on its giving twelve months’ 
previous notice to the holders, In tke event of repay- 
ment being mate on or after January Ist, 1905, it will 
be at par; but if prior to that date, it will be at a 
premium of 1 per erent. A Stock Exchange quotation 
will be applied for, which will give the advantage of 
negotiability to the stock, 

Holders of London Office Deposit Receipts of the 
Bank can exchange for Inscribed Stock Deposit 
Certific tes free of charge on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager. 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C, 

London, January, 1886, 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE, 
Capital Fully Subscribed _.., _ -.+ £2,500,000 
Life Fond in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders about sai on vee =: 900, 000 
Totat INVESTED Funps Upwarps or Two MILLions. 
Total net Annual Income exceeds . £1,200,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.C. 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, S.W. 


ee oo of DAILY LIFE 
L INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 
(Established 1819), 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
Capital ... 


ate .-- £1,000,000 
Income .., cae as Pe i 246,000 
Compensation paid for 112,000 Accidents, £2,215,000, 





CHAIRMAN ... -» Harvig M, Farquuar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at tha Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, cr 
West-Enuy Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, W.C. ; 


OR AT THE 
Hrap Orricr—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.O, 
WILLIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 











DISCOUNT, 34 in the SHILLING 
ATCHARDS, 1 1 
H S, 187 PICCADILLY, 


ALL NEW AND STAND 
In Cloth and Leather dicen Catan 


BIBLES, PRAYERS, CHURCH SERVICES ke 


Post Orders Promptly Exccated. 


LIBRARIES ARRANGED AND CATALOGUE 


vq REISSUE of _ 

wos rem HLY PARADISE 

in Five Month'y Volumes P 

I. ready March Ist. oe + 
London : Reeves and Turner, 196 Strand. 


ONDON LIBRARY 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S. Ses RY, 
PRESIDENT—Lord TENNYSON. 

. Vicn-PRESIDENTS, 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONR, Xt.P 
His Grace ARCHBISHOP TRENOH. 

_ E. H. BUNBURY, Esq. * 
Sir HENRY BARKLY, K.0.B. 


Earl of CARNARVON Y's 
arl 0} J iN. Sir JOHN t r 
seni — of ROSEBERY LUBBOCK, 
e Library contains 100,000 Volum ient 

and Modern Literature, in various lope 
Subscription, £3 a year without eutrance fee, or 
£2 with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £36, 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to 
town hoe 8. Reading-room open from Ten to 
Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-1890) 
price 5s ; to Members, 4s. Prospectus on application, 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian,” 


Sala PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION, 
Established 1835, 
for Mutual Life Assurance. 
Paid-in claims, £6 500,000, 
Protits declared, £3,400,000, 
Funds, £4,180,000. 
Economical management, liberal conditions, lary 
bonuses, immediate payment of c'aims, a 
Endowment Assurances payable at any age on excep- 
tionally favourable terms, 
48 Gracechurch Street, London. 
H@NIX FIRE OFFiCEH, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, Londen. 
ESTABLISHED 1782, 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 
Loss claims arrarged with promptitude and liber. 


ality. 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD, Joint 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD, | 


The Birkbeck Building Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 
OW to PURCHASE a HOUSE for 
TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate 
possession, and no rent to pay. Apply at the Office 
of the Birkbeck Building Society, 29 Southampton 
Buildings, Chancery Lane. 
OW to PURCHASE a PLOT of 
LAND for FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession, either for Building or 
Gardening purposes.—Apply at the Office of the Birk- 
beck Freehold Land Society, as above. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particu- 
lars, on application 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


STOCK EXCHANGE. 











JOHN ABBOTT AND C0, 
STOCK AND SHARE BROKERS, 
PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, 

LONDON, E.C., 

DEAL AT CLOSEST MARKET PRICES. 

LOW COMMISSIONS. 

EARLIEST AND MOST RELIABLE 
INFORMATION. 
Monthly and Mid-Monthly Circulars, 

Pamphlet on Options, with Lowest Quota‘ions for san, 

all post free on application. 





OHN BRINSMEAD and SONS 
PIANOS are for sale from 35 guineas, or on the 
three years’ system from £3 7s per quarter, and for 
hire from 10s 6d per month.—JOHN BRINSMEAD 
and SONS, Pianoforte Manufacturers, 18, 20, and 22 
Wigmore Street, London, W. 


~WpRY’s 
URE 
} " ONCENTRATED 
OCOA. 


“It is especially adapted to those whose digestive 
organs are weak, and I strongly recommend it as @ 
substitu:e for tea for young persons.’—Sir CHas. 4. 
CaMERON, President Royal Cullege of Surgeons, 


Ireland, &. ae 
bp OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medica! Pro 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and oxportatior, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and COs 
imited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or a 
their London Offices, 4 Bosufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
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Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 33. 


MAGAZINE 
acsenmmeear To 
ConTENTS. 


AUTOGRAPHS. ee 
_ By the Author of “ John Herring 
Or ab, &e. ’ Chap.45. Retribution.—Chap. 46. 
Tenebris Lux.—Chap. 47. Leigh.—Chap. 48. The 

Bil of a Pillar. Illustrated by G. Du Maurier. 

Tae Scenic WORLD. 

THE DEADLEIGH SWEEP. 

gome Sea-SERPFNTS, ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 

ar STORY OF THE ONE PIONEER OF TIERRA DEL 
Fugao. 

London: SMITH, ELpEr, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


ee one 
’ 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 
No. 8:5, MARCH, 1886. 2s 61. 
ConTENTS. 
Our New EasteERN Province. 
Tus CRACK OF Doom.—Part VIII. 
A Dury aT VALLADOLID IN THE Time OF CERVANTES. 
By John Ormsby. 
Views OF SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS: THE 
+ Mie Port” Ipentiriep.—III. Identities. 
aMosines wiTHOUT MetHOD: Republics are Frequently 
Overrated.—Curivsities of Ebriety.—Wrestling and 
Forbidden Fruit.—Music and Morals.—Wanted, a 
Pronoun. 
gome Faench Poers.—Part II. By J. P. M. 
Scorca Loca, History. 
‘Tae OUTLOOK. 
Nore To “Home TrorTHs ON THE CROFTER AGITA- 
TION, BY AN CLD HIGHLANDER.”’ 
Tur Late PrrvcipaL TULLOCH. 
Wituiam Brackwoop aud Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 


Monthl:, price Half-a-Crown. 
HE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
OonTenTs FoR MARCH, 
BxPexiENces OF A DIseEsTABLISHED CHURCH. By 
Professor George Salmon. 
Tue Irish D1FFICULTY. 
NewMAN AND ARNOLD.—I. Newman. By R. H. 
Hutton. 
Fees Lanp.—Part II. By Lord Hobhonse. 
Tue COMMON SENSE OF EmiGRaTION. By Arnold 
White. With Letter by Lord Wolseley. 
Tag Amateur. By Harry Quilter. 
TYRANTS OF THE SEA. By sir Thomas Brassey, M.P. 
From THIRTEEN TO'SEVENTBEN By Walter Besant. 
HIsTORY AND GEO@RAPHY. By James Bryce, M.P. 
CONTEMPURARY KRCORDS : — 
1, MentaL Pino oPny. By Professor Seth. 
2 (GipnERAL LITERATOKE. 
IspisteR and Co., iimit d, 56 Ludzate Hill, F.C. 


NOWLEDGE. — Edited by 
RICHARD A. PROUTOR. 
Contents ror MARCH. 
Son Worsuir. By itichad A. Proctor. 
Tue Story OF CREATION: w Plain Account of Evolu- 
tion. By RE Cled'. 
PHOTOGRAPHING FIriEEN MILLION Stars. By 
Richard A. Proctor. 
EvoLotion OF LancvaGcr. By Ada 8. Ballin. 
PigasaNT HOURS WITH THE MicroscoPs. By H J. 
Slack, F.G 8. 
Story OF THE Moon. By the Editor. 
— AND Fitms. By T. O’Conor Sloane, 








As well as Articles on Indian Death Customs, by 
Stella O-cidens; Wasps and Horntails, by E. A. 
Batler ; The Earth’s Past, by Richard A. Proctor ; 
Electricity at Home, by W. Slingo; Americanisms ; 
Anthropoid Apes; Something about the Indian 
Sparrow ; Gossip, Whist, Chess, & 
Every Month, price 6d; Yearly, post free, 7s 6d. 

= a : Wyman and Sons, 75 Great Queen Street, 


HE HERETIC. — Two advertised 
. Articles, ‘‘ Florin v. Rupee’? and “ Consump- 
tion,” were omitted in March, Tuey will appear in 
April, when ‘‘ HONOUR BRIGHT,” the new Irish 
Political Serial, and “ Mrs. WINKLE’S IMMOR- 
ELLE,” a Dramatic Interlude, are promised, 
E. W. ALLEN, + Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 


Just published, crown S8vo, 2s 6d. 
HE PHILOSOPHY of ART: an 
P Introduction to the Scientific Study of 
Aisthetics. By Hrern aniC. . MIcHELET. Trans- 
Inted from the German by W. Hastiz, B.D. 
Edinburgh: Oriverand Borp. London: SIMPEIN, 
MARSHALL, and Co, 
NOTICE.—Now ready, price Sixpence, 
(ONCEALMENT UNVEILED, the 
Sir Rowland Hill Committee: a Tale of the 
Mansion House. By Patrick CHALMERS (Fellow of 
the Royal Historical Society), Author of ‘ The 
Adhesive Postage-Stamp.” 
a ndon: ErrinGuim WILSON, Royul Exchange. 
HE TRADE GUILDS of EUROPE. 
—See the BUILDER for March 6th (price 4d 
by pest, 434; Annual Snbecription, 19s) ; ame Design 
or Liverpool Cathedral, by Mr. James Brooks: 
Exterior and Interior of North-E»st Chapel ; Com: 
— Designs for Cheltenham Grammar School ; 
L igu fora Town Mansion,—Avchitectural Mouldirgs 
(Lecture by Mr. G, Aitchison, A.R.A.)—The Leaning 
ae of Bologna (Architectural Association),— 
oundations (Student’s Column), &c.—46 Catherine 


Street, and 2!] Newemen. 


CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1829. 
OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


PATRONS. 

His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. | His Grace the ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 
PrESIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
CuainmMAN—The Very Rev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Deruty-Cuairnman—ROBERT FEW, Esq. 
Puysician—Dr, STONE. Actuary—FRANK B. WYATT, Eeq. 


FINANCIAL INFORMATION, JUNE Ist, 1835. 


‘ Total Funds re “ae £3,272,576 
Total Annual Income ... poe a saa £354,686 
Total Amount of Claims upon Death ps £2,524,569 


Amount of Profits divided at the last Qainquennial Bouus _.. os is £437,347 
NO AGENTS EMPLOYED AND NO COMMISSION PAID. 


Attention is particularly requested to the following po'nts respecting this Society, as being of special 
importance to Clerzymen and tteir Lay relatives desiring tu arsure their lives :— 

1. The SECURITY.—The Funds of the Suciety now amount to upwards of THREE MILLIONS AND A 
QuakTER, yielding an average rate of interest of £4 1s 24 per cent. The Income of the Society is upwards of 
THREE HUNDRED AND Firty THousAND Pounps. 

2. MORTALITY.—tThe superior longevity of the Clergy as a class is still manifest; the Claims by 
Death during the past yeir havin again been considerably less than might have been expected under the 
Carlisle Table of Mortality, npon which the Society’s Rates of Premiums are based. 

3. US.—This Society being purely Mutual, has no Proprietors, and consequently all the Profits 
are divided amongst the Assured Members. The Eleventh Quinquennial Bonus will be declared on June lst, 
1886, when results equally favourable with those of past Quinquenniums may confidently be anticipated. 

4. MANAGE MENT.—The Society neither emp'oys Agents, nor allows Commission for the intro- 

ion of new business, ‘The Expenses of Management for tle past year were only £4 4s 1d per cent. on the 
total income. MATTHEW HODGSON, Secretary. 


Copies of the 55th Annuxl Report and revised Prospectus, Forms of Proposals, &c., may be had on 
application to the Office, 1 and 2 The SANCTUARY, Westminster, S.W. 


MILK AS FOOD 
THE NEW PATENT CONCENTRATED 


PEPTONIZED MILK 


Supplies the system with nutriment without any digestive effort. 
Will keep indefinitely in all climates. Delicious in flavour. 


GOLD MEDAL, 1884. 
SAVORY and MOORE, New Eond Street, London. 








From 
HOME COUNTY DAIRIES. 


In Tins, 23 6d each, of Chemists everywhere, and 








_— ™ Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 


| “THE CREAM OF CLD IRISH WHISKIES.” 
PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS, and VERY WHOLESOME. 


LL 


WHISKY. The Prize Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 
{ 20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 


ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT, 


CAUTION.— Baron Liebig begs to 
caution the public that bis guarantee refers 


exclusively to LIEDIG COMPANY'S EX. Paron Liebig disc'aims all connection with other 


TRACT of MEAT. brands, 


POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 








FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 








EDNESS, ROUGHNESS, and CHAPPING prevented; FAIR 
WHITE HANDS and HEALTHFUL SKIN and COMPLEXION 


secured. 
PEARS’ SOAP. 


This world-renowned Toilet Soap bas obtained FIFTEEN INTERNATIONAL AWARDS 
as a COMPLEXION SOAP. It is specially suitable for ladies, children, or delicate and 
Sensitive skins generally. 

Its regular use cannot fail to ben< fit the worst complexion. 





Recommended by Mrs. LANGTRY & Madame ADELINA PATTI. 
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NEW NOVEL BY MR. SHAND. 


FORTUNE'S WHEEL. 


By ALEX. INNES SHAND, 
Author of ‘‘ Against Time,” “ Letters from West Irelani,” &e. 
Originally published in Bluckwood’s Magoxine. 
3 vols. post 8ve, 25s 64. 








“This is a delightful novel. It is the book of a man of travel, revling, and imagination, who contem- 
plates life genially on its bright side, and in whose experience good people vast y outnumber the bad, and 
the tragic is une quantité négligeable...... At the same time, there is no dearth of novel and telling episodes.’’— 
Times. 


“There is movement and variety in Mr. Shand’s novel, ‘Fortune’s Wheel.’...... The beauties of the High- 
lands are well painted by the author, who draws good pictures of storms among the wild hills, and of the 
aspect of the country in the summer months, The characters of Moray’s nephews, Venables and Leslie, are 
clearly drawn, as also that of the elderly man of the world, Winstunley......In the distant settlement to which 
Moray is sent, his daughter plays the part of a heroine, and this complete change of scene contributes greatly 
to maintain until the end the interest of the novel.”’—Morning Post. 


“The attraction of the book lies in the characters......and in the Jesoription of Highland scenery and 
life in t’.e tropics, both of which are vividly portrayed by one who evidently keenly appreciates the beauties 
of nature......Uf the characters, it may be said that all are good; and some, like Jack Venables and Ralph 
Leslie, are skilfully handled and developed with a knowledge and care that comm ind admiration from first 
to last.”—St. James’s Gazette. 


“The world already owes Mr. Shand gratitule for a lively romance, and his new tale is exactly what 
might be expected from the author of ‘Against Time.’......The mixture of Highland clansmen and Malay 
tribesmen, of love, fighting, and speculation, is also novel, and should win plenty of readers for ‘ Fortune’s 
Wheel.’ ’—Daily News. 

“ Mr. Shand’s new book is brightly written...... The Highland hero, Glenconan, Grace’s father, isa fine char- 
acter...... The Highland scenery is faithfully described, and the desoription of Sumatra and the Straits forms 
an apt and skilful contrast. Such minor characters as Donald Ross and Sir Stamford Scraper are made 
life-like ; and the battle of Ballyslattery, an Irish election, is a humorous contribution to the success of the 
story.’’—Athencum, 

“The scene is laid in Scotland, in London, and in Sumatra ; xnd the author has a very pretty knack of de- 
scribing places as well as people...... Add to this a bright and interesting plot, and a capital variety of char- 
actere, and you have all the material for a thoroughly readable and agreeable novel.”—Socicty. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


LIMITED, 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. ; 
281 REGENT STREET, W. ; and 2 KING STREET, E.C. 


A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS : 


BIOGRAPHY, TRAVEL, HISTORY, SCIENCE, 


AND ALL POPULAR SUBJECTS. 


Subseription from ONE GUINEA per annuin, according to the number of Volumes 
required. 


TOWN AND VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS SUPPLIED ON 
LIBERAL TERMS. 


C HE A P BOokK §8. 


STANDARD BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 
BOUND ON THE PREMISES. 


SETS OF WORKS BY THE POPULAR WRITERS, 
IN HALF-ROAN, HALF-PERSIAN, &c. 


SURPLUS COPIES OF THE BEST BOOKS OF PAST 


YEARS GREATLY REDUCED IN PRICE. 


CATALOGUE OF BOOKS STRONGLY RE-BOUND, 
MANY BEING NOW OUT OF PRINT, 





ALL LISTS POST-FREE ON APPLICATION. 





Published by WALTER SMITH (late Mosley), 84 King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
New Edition. 
<roall crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s 6d. With 2 Illustrations by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT, 
[Ready newt week, 


READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
Price 28 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 
Price 2s 6d exch. 
Wetinghe be eed gg through any Seabetiar or Newsagent, or at the Office, 1 


i 
DAVID DOUGLAS'S List OF 
NEW BOOKS, 


Now ready, 1 vol. demy 8vo, Illustrated 
’ is, 
VICE IN THE HORgp. 
And other Papers on Horses and , 


By E. L. ANDERSO 
Author of * Modern Horsemaiiship.* 








Riding, 


Second Edition, 1 vol. demy 8v0, Qs 


MODERN HORSEMANSHIp. 


A New Method of Teaching Ridin ini 
means of Instantaneous Photagr phe mite by 
the Life, i, 
By E. L. ANDERSON, 
New and Revised Edition, containing x 
tions upon the Mode of Changing Led hy the Gallop 
“A master of the craft.’”—IUn ass 
Dramatic News. ne Sporting and 
“A practical and very ac omplis 
The fact is obvious from his book -Saturdeermenat 
‘Every detail connected with saddle tle und 
bridles, with mounting and leaping, is dealt Rar 
the most thorough manner.”’—Hurper's Magazine ” 
_“ This book, as it professes to do, contains plai 
directions fur teaching a man how to mount bith om 
train a horse, in concise terms and intelligible mi 
guage, and there is scarcely a sentence which does ni ‘ 
contain good and practical advice. To all whoa 
learning or wish to learn to ride, such a work as the 
present will be of immense benefit.” —Land and Water 
“* Almost all men believe that they can ride, while 
the streets and parks daily afford ocular evidence to 
the contrary. Mr. Anderson’s book supplies those 
who wish to master the rules of scientific equitation 
with the requisite clue.”"—St. James's Gazette, 


Next week, 1 vol. demy 8vo, Illustrated, 


FROM SCHOLA fT 
CATHEDRAL: 


A Study of Early Caristian Architecture in its Rels. 
tion to the Life of the Church, 
By G. BALDWIN BROWN, M.A., 

Professor of Fine Arts in the University of Edinburgh, 

The book treats of the beginnings of Christian 
Architecture from the point of view of recent 
discoveries and theories, with a special reference ty 
the outward resemblance of early Christian con- 
munities to other religious associations of the time, 


Next week, 1 vol. demy 8vo, Illustrated, 
THE RHIND LECTURES FOR 1892, 


SCOTLAND IN PAGAN TIMES, 


econd Series, 
The BRONZ4 and STONE AGES, 
By JOSEPH ANDERSON, LL.D, 
Keeper of the National Museum of the Antiquities of 
Scotland. 
Lately published, 1 vol. demy 8vo, Illustrated, 12:, 


THE LAIRD OF LAG: 
A Life-Sketch of Sir Robert Grierson, 
By ALEXANDER FERGUSSON, Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Author of “ Mrs. Calderwood’s Journey,” “ Henry 
Erskine and his Kinsfolk,” &ec. 

“This volume deserves recognition as a valuable 
and painstaking monograph on an interesting theme,” 
—Scotsman, 

‘He (Colonel Fergusson) touches upon the contro- 
verted matter with a perfectly impartial hand, and 
his narrative is full of a fresh and varied interest,”— 
Contemporary Review. 

“The work quite equals in interest anything sent 
out by the same diligent and competent writer,’- 
Glasgow Herald. 

“A volume readable for the light it throws on the 
domestic manners of the time.”’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


Nearly ready, Third Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


STUDIES IN POETRY AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 


By the late J. C. SHAIRP, LL.D., 
Principal of the United College of St. Salvator and 
St. Leonards, St. Andrews. 


DAVID DOUGLAS’S “AMERICAN AUTHORS.” 
Next week, each volume, paper, ls ; cloth, 2s. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


THE STILLWATER TRAGEDY. 


By T. B. ALDRICH, 
Author of “Prudence Palfrey,” “The Queen of 
Sheba,’’ ‘‘ Marjorie Daw,” &c. 
“Mr. Aldrich is, perbaps, entitled to stand at the 
head of American humourists.”—Atheneum. 


Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
COPYRIGHT LIBRARY EDITION, 


INDIAN SUMMER 
By W. D. HUWELLS, ‘ 
Author of ‘‘ The Kise of Silas Lapham,” “ A Woman? 
Reason,” “A Foregone Conclusion,” &. 


Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63. 
OOPYRIGHT LIBRARY EDITION. 


ZEPH: a Posthumous Story. 
By HELEN JACKSON (“H.H.”), 
Author of “ Ramona,” “ A Century of Dishonour, & 


Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 
15 CASTLE STRERT. 
London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and CO., aud 





RIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 
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yossn8. KELLY AND CO.’S 
NEW WORKS. 





Now published. 
NDON DIRECTORY for 1886. 
a7th Year ) 40s. 


HANTS, WILTS, and DORSET. 30s. 


BRIS COUNTIES of 

ISTOL. and EFORD, and SALOP. 30s. 

pEpS, HUNTS, and NORTHANTS. 
30s 


FICE DIRECTORY of 
The POST OA ALES, £2 7s 6d. 


’3 BUILDERS’ PRICE-BOOK 
LAXTON pas Edition.) 4s. 


essrs. KELLY and CO. have also 
plished the following London and Suburban 
Focal Direct ries, price 1s 6d each, which the 
London Press have noticed as follows: — 
«Few dwelle:s in the suburbs wi!l probably care to 
be without.””— Daily News. : ; 
“4 bigbly commendable arrangement, an?! one it 
is hoped the public will appre ‘ate. —Spectator, 

* Will be found very useful. —Era, ' 
“Jts acouracy as tested by us during the year is 
onderfnl, Messrs. Kelly provide a series of Suburban 

Directories, got up in similar style and at a moderate 

ost.’ —Nonconfor mist. 

SECTIONS. Price 1s 6d. 

No, 1.—STOKE NEWINGTON, CLAPTON, STAM- 
‘FORD HILL, &e. 

2.—HIGHGATE, HIGHBURY, HOLLOWAY, 
° and FINSBURY PARK. 

3-ISLINGTON (ST. MARY’S and ST. 

“~ PETER’S) and CANONBURY. 

4—CAMDEN and KENTISH TOWNS, 

” 5—CAMBERWELL, PECKHAM, and EAST 

DULWICH. 
6—-KENNINGTON, SOUTH LAMBETH, 

‘ CLAPHAM, and BATTERSEA, 

7—STRATFORD, FOREST GATK, LEYTON, 
ie LEYTONSTONE, WALTHAMSTOW, and 


PLAISTOW. 
§.—BRIXTON, STOCKWELL, HEKNE HILL, 

i DULWICH, BALHAM, and STREAT- 
HAM. 

§—FOREST HILL, CATFORD, SYDENHAM, 
NORWOOD, and ANERLEY. 

P 10.—WAND- WORTH, WIMBLEDON, TOOTING, 

ROEHAMPTON, PUTNEY, BARNKS, 
MORTLAKE, KEW, and RICHMOND. 

,1.—DEPTFORD, ‘'GRE®NWICH, BLACK- 
HKATH, LEE, LEWISHAM, and WOOL- 
WICH. 

» 12,—ACTON, FALING, CHISWICK, BRENT- 
FORD, and HANWELL. 

. 13.—BAYSWATER, PADDINGTON, KILBURN, 
NOTTING HILL, ad QUEEN’S PARK. 


NEW sareone Bow COMPILING 


No, L—STOKE NEWINGTON, CLAPTON, STAM- 
FORD HILL, &c. 

» 2—HIGHGATK, HIGHBURY, HOLLOWAY, 
and FINSBURY PARK. 

» 32-ISLINGTON (ST. MARY’S and ST. 
PETER’S) and CANONBURY. 

» 4—-CAMDEN and KENTISH TOWNS; and of 

» 14—DALSTON, HACKNEY, OLD FORD, and 
BOW. 


NORTHERN TOWNS DIRECTORIES. 
DURHAM and NORTHUMBERLAND 

(Towns of), including MIDDLESBROUGH. 25s. 
Now ready. Also in Eight Divisions, 3s 6d each. 


LONDON SOCIETY. A Monthly 


Magazine of Interesting and Amusing Literature. 
Pricels, In the January number a series of Six 
Original Plays was commenced, - pecially adapted 
to Private Theatricals, By the Author of “ Box 
and Cox,” 


WOVEN in DARKNESS. By W. W. 
Fern. 2 vols., price 24s 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
_ “These two vo'umes touch on mary interesting sub- 
jects, and from first to list are thoroughly worth 
neading.”’—Morning Post. 

“It would not be easy to name a book of the season 
better adapted for reading when evenings h -ve drawn 
in, and the ‘breath of winter,’ coming from ‘far 
away,’ makes the firesiie corner once more welcome.” 
—Daily News. 





KELLY and CO., 


and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


4 SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 
of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 
POST to any address in the Unitod Kingdom on 
the receipt of 28 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 


payable to 
HENEY STONE AND SON, *:rscterer 
BANBURY. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


A STUDY OF CTOR HUGO. 


By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


BURIED 








3 vols. crown 80, at all Libraries. 


a Novel. 


DIAMONDS: 
By SARAH YT he BR, 
Author of ‘“‘ St. Mungo’s City,” &c. [ Shortly. 





BRET HARTES COMPLETE POEMS. 


Collected and Revised by the Author. 
Beautifully printed on hand-made paper, and bound in buckram. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


LLS. 


Post 8vo, iNustrated boards, *; 
THE 
By GEORGE R. SIMS, 


Author of ‘‘The Dagonet Ballads,’”’ “ Rogues and Vagabonds,” &c, 
“May well lignten the weariness of a railway journey... ..Mr. Sims has Dickens, and probably the 
majority of readers on his side.’’—Daily News. 


THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 
One Shilling Monthly. 
Contents FoR MARCA. 
Tue PicTuRE OF THAT YEAR. By Henriette Corkran, 
Henry Macuyn. By Alex. C. wald, F.S.4. Monawks: a Novel. By M. E. Braddon. 
THE NATIONAL THEATRE. By H. Bartcn Baker. THE WaRLOCK’s SHapow. By F. V. de G. Steven- 
An ALPINE VILLAGE. By Mrs. Fred Burnaby. son. 
A Frencu FisuinG Exprepition. By C. André, A Sacririck. By B. F. Cresswell. 
SNAKES IN Poetry. By Phil Robinson. DumMBLETON’s Victoria Cross. By K. Butt. 
UNDER THE WHITE Frag. By James Hutton. SOMETHING LIKE A MYSTERY. 
Scrence Notes. By W. Matt en Williams, F.R.A.S. | Carotrne. By Clement.na B'ack. 
TaBLe TALK. By Sylvanus Urban. THAT OTHER PERSON: a Nove', 


cloth, 23 6d. 


BELGRAVIA. 
One Shilling Monthly. 
Illustrated by P. Macnab. 
ConTENTs FOR MARCH. 











A HARD KNOT. By Charles Gibbon. | The TENTH EARL. 


New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
33 6d. 








By J. Berwick 
Harwoop. Cheap Edition, post 8ve, illustrated 
boards, 2s. 

GRACE BALMAIGN’S SWEET- 
HEART. By James Runciman, Author of 
“* Skippers and Shellbacks,”” Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s; cloth, 2s 6d. 

An OLD MAID’S PARADISE. By 

ELIZABETH STuarT PuE.ps, Author of “ Beyond 

the Gates,” &. Post 8vo, 1s; cloth, 1s 6d. 


LOVE-—or a NAME. By Julian 
Hawrtnorne, Author of “Garth,” ‘* Fortune’s | 
Fool,” &. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d, 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’S NOVELS. Cheaper 


Kdition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s 6d each, 
The PRIMROSE PATH. 
The GRBATEST HEIRESS in ENG- 
LA) . 











The SHADOW of a CRIME. By Hall 
Caine. Popular Edition, post 8vo, illustrated 
} boards, 2s. 
“As veritable a chapter of the ‘human comedy’ as ENGLISH MERCH ANTS: Memoirs 
any that Balzac ever wrote, and it is pervaded by a in Illustra‘ion of the Progress of British Com- 
realism scarcely less powerful though much more | merce. By H. R. Fox Bourne. With numerous 
refined.’’—Scotsman. Illustrations, New and Cheiper Edition, crown 
3 Z — 8vo, cloth extra, 7s 6d. 


HATHERCOURT RECTORY. By Mrs. COMMON ACCIDENTS, and HOW to 
MoreswortH, Author of “The Cuckoo Clock,” 


th TREAT THEM. By Dr. ANDREW Witsox, 
&e. Cheaper Edition, crown svo, cloth extra, F.R.S E, and others. With numerous Illustra- 
45 6d. tions, crown 8vo, 1s; cloth, 1s 6. 











SECOND EDITION, 3 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


By @ U0 ft BP A. 
“The exuberant fancy and striking power of word-painting that churacterise Ouida’s works hav never 
been more apparent than in her latest novel, ‘Othmur.’ In ‘Otbmar’ the author has treated a ifficult theme 
with marked ability, and in the portrayal of the contrist between the niture of her two widely different 


heroin: s her poetic ingenuity is seen to great advantage.”,—Morning Post. 
OUR SENSATION NOVEL. 
Edited by JUSTIN H. McCARTHY, M.P. 
Crown 8vo, Is; cloth, Is 64. 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


TWIXT LO ND DUTY. 


By TIGHE HOPKINS. 

*‘A novel such as this of Mr. Hopkins is one of those happy exceptions to the general rule of ‘ rubbish” 
which applies to the novel of the present day most particul.rly. Mr. Hopkins has an interesting story to 
tell, which has cost him infinite labour to piece tozether, although no sign of the labouris percep*ib'e on the 
surface of his work. He has worked conscientioasly and in his brightest humoar, and the result of his toil 
leaves nothing to be desired.”—Whitehull Review. 





Crown Sve, cloth extra, 6s. 


FOR MAIMIE’S SAKE: a Tale of Love and Dynamite. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 
“* For Maimie’s sake’ is a hook that every one who his made acquiintance with the stories s‘gued by 
‘J. Arbuthnot Wilson’ will naturally take up with pleasure. Pleasurable anticipation soon becomes interest, 
and this interest must rapidly grow into absorbed attention. The humour thronghout the first part of Mr. 
Allen’s story is delightful, The reader falls in love with laughing, lovely, unconventional Maimie.’’— 
Academy 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


B A B ¥Y L O N. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 
With 12 I)lustrations by P. Macnab. 
“This clever novel, which is full of graphic des«riptions of men and things... 
an excellent story, showing original aud well-expressed thought. 
and graphic.”’—Morning Post. 


INDOO U PER S§S. 
By ONE OF THEM. 


“ An ‘Indoor Pauper’ has published a little book which is not a bad example of what such books should 
be. ‘Indoor Paupers’ bas an air of vericity, it sounds as if it could be trusted ; and the ouly romance in the 
matter is the unusual pleasure of readiug a book written inan oakum-shed or in bed, ‘ by the one light of the 


moon,’”’—Daily News, 
ine IN LONDON. 





Altogether, ‘ Babylon ’ ie 
Mr. Macnab’s illustrations are both bright 


Price 1s; cloth, ls 6d. 





By a FOREIGN RESIDENT. 
Cheap Edition, w:th a New Chapter on Society among the Middle and Professional Classes 
Crown 8vo, 1s; cloth, 1s & fl 
‘4A volume of nnique interest, of nearly uniform accuracy, and of permanent value.”"— World 


London: CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


This day, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
A LIFE of Bishop HALL, 1574-1656. By. George Lewis, 
B.A., Balliol College, Oxford, M.A. London, Curate of St. Paul’s, Oxford. 
Those who have any knowledge of the history of the Church will not deem an 
apology necessary for a Life of one of its ablest and most devoted servants at 
a perilous crisis. None, perhaps, who revere goodness, or value scholarly 
divinity, will be averse to renewing their acquaintance with Bishop Hall. 


Just pu' lished, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

The ANGLICAN PULPIT of TO-DAY. Forty Short 
Biographies and Forty Sermons of Distinguished Pre.chers of the Church of 
England. 

“The book is one of much value.”—Literary Churchman, 


Now ready, Seventeenth Edition (completing 50,000). 


NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL WORLD. By 


Professor HENRY DruMmMOND, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Crown 8vo, 7s 61. 


This day, Fuurth Edition, price 7s 6:1. 


STUDIES onthe OLD TESTAMENT. By F. Godet, D.D. 


Tranzlated by the Hon. and Rev. Canon LyTTLeTon, M.A, 


By the Same Author. 
STUDIES on the NEW TESTAMENT. Sixth Edition, 7s 6d. 

“Unquestionably M. Godet is one of the first, if not the very first, of con- 
temporary commentators. We have no hesitation in advising all students of the 
Scripture to procure and to read with careful attention these luminous essays.” — 
Literavy Churchman, 

This day, Fourth - Edition, price 12s, 
CHRISTIAN DOGMATICS. A Text-Book for Academical 
Instruction and Private Study. By J.J. Van Oosterzer, D.D. 

Bishop Exuricorr saye :—“ Oosterzee’s large work is of great importance, 
especia'ly at the present time. Modern difficulties are fully confronted, ani the 
connection and development of Christian doctrine clearly and candidly szt furtu.” 

Second Thousand, Svo, 123. 
The PARABOLIC TEACHING of CHRIST. A Systematic 
and Critical Study of the Payables of onr Lord. By A. B. Bruce, D.D. 
** One of the most valuable contributiozs to the study of the words of Christ.” 


—Academy. 
Dr. MORISON'S COMMENTARIES. 


“ Dr. James Morison bas, in his Commentaries on Matthew and Mark, exhibited 
a deeper ineight into Gospel history than any living expositor, native or foreign.” 
—Scotsman, 


A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY on ST. MATTHEW. 


By James Morison, D.D. New and Revised Edition, 8vo, 14s. 


A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY on ST. MARK. By the 


fame Author. Third Edition, 12s. 
HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”’—Letcu Honr. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 


SPLENDID COPIES of the OLD and MODERN MASTERS from 
CELEBRATED GALLERIES of EUROPE in PERMANENT 
AUTOTYPE. 


a'l the 


Now publish'ng. 
GRAND alae of the PAINTINGS in the NATIONAL GALLERY, 
LON 


a 


Prospectus on application, 
The ART of BARTOLOZZI. 100 Examples, 
The LIBER STUDIORUM of J. M. W. TURNER, R.A. 


Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and rare works from the Print 
Room, British Musenm. 

An Illustrated Pamphlet, with Press notices, free per post. 

Fine Art Catalogue, pp. 124, price 6d, free per post. 


COMPANY. 


THE AUTOTYPE 
; LADIES ! aig _ 
WRITE FOR BOX O* PATTERNS, post free. 


The ‘‘ DAILY NEWS” says: 
‘““ENGLISHWOMEN no longer need to patronise the pro- 
duce of foreign looms, so far as Woollen Textures are concerned. 
England has in some instances outstepped the competitors who 
were some years ago ahead of her. 


DARLINGTON CROSS-WARP 
SERGES 


are an instance of thir. The texture is as soft and refined as 
anything we have had from abroad, and the union of warmth 
to lightness, so necessary to health, is in these materials 
brought to perfection. The fineness of the wool of which they 
are composed—Hnglish wool, be it understood—imparts to the 
serges the admirable quality of draping in those soft folds now 
so essential from the voint of view of fashion.”’ 

TO BE HAD IN ALL THE NEWEST COLOURINGS, AND 
PATTERNS OF ALL THE DIFFERENT QUALITIES 
ARE SENT ON APPROBATION, POST FREE. 
Parchases of £1, carriage paid to any railway station in 

" Great Britain. 
Any quantity cut, at wholesale price (10}d to 33 per yard), 
HENRY PEASE and CO.’S SUCCESSORS, 
SPINNERS and MANUFACTURERS, The Mills, DARLINGTON, Estd. 1752, 
OSSALL SCHOOL—TWELVE ENTRANCE 
SCHOLARSHIPS, CLASSICAL and MATHEMATICAL, will be COM- 
PETED FOR on APRIL 6th. Value from 70 guineas to £20. Juniors must be 
under 14, seniors under 15 and 16, on Lady Day. Candidates examined at Oxford 
ya ant as preferred.—Apply to Rey. the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, 
leetweod, 





DIRECT. 


FROM 


OUR 


OwN 


MILLS. 








tea! 
RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON's 
LIST. 


The GREELY EXPEDITION, 


THREE YEARS of ARCTIC SERVIcE 


1881-1884, and the ATTAINMENT of the FARTHEST 
ApotrHus W. GREELY, Major US. Army, Commanding the & 
2 vols. royal 8vo, with nearly 100 Iilustrations and the Of 
Charts, 42s. 





NORTH, 
Xpedition, hh 
REMINISCENCES of the TURF, 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of WILLIAM 


of WOODYATES. With Anecdotes and Recollections of th 
Celebrities of the Turf during the Present Reign. I : 


DAY 
Prine; 
n 1 vol, demy tra 


Profusely Illustrated. 


THROUGH SPAIN. By &. P. §eot 


Including a Visit to the Cities of Merida, Ronda, Segovia, Sala: 
and Oviedo. Finely printed in 1 vol. tto, with a large number of ena 
executed Illustrations, 16s. ally 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION. 
Miss PEARD’S New Novel, * ALICIA 


TENNANT,” by the Author of “The Rose Garden,” &e. In2 vols, 
[Just ready, 


Miss CORELLI’S “(A ROMANCE of Two 


WORLDS,” can now be had at all Libraries. 2 vols. 


Mrs. LYSAGHT’S ‘“‘SEALED ORDERS” 


by the Author of “Nearer and Dearer,’’ &e. Now ready, at all Librariss 
Tn 3 vols. = 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


r ry ny 
The FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW fo 
MARCH. HRdited by T. H. S. Escorr. 
Law AND LICENSE 
THE PEOPLE AND THEIR Frienvs. By a London Artisan, 
Parisian HeEuis. By Edward Delille. 
Mr Mivart ON THE RIGHTS OF Reason. By George J. Romane, 
THE ARMY AND THY DeMocRaAcY. 
THE PICTURES AT THE GAarRnick CLus. By Major A. Griffiths. 
FOREIGN CORRESPONDENTS. By William Beatty-Kingston, 
THE ScoTtcH Crorrers 
ABovuT KENSINGTONE GORE. 
Tus EASTERN QUESTION :— 
1. WHat 1s Greece? By Diplomaticus. 
2. TurKEY AND MACEDONIA. 
Tue Rossettis. By William Sharpe. 
A Home-rvLER’s Virws. By Colonel J. P. Nolan, M.P. 
Home AND Forui@Gy AFFAIRS. 


By Edmund Yates. 


NEW WORK by Sir RICHARD TEMPLE. 


COSMOPOLITAN ESSAYS. By Sir Ricnan 
TemPLE, Bart., G.C.S.1., M.P. Demy 8vo. [ Shortly, 


W. S, LILLY’S NEW WORK. 


CHAPTERS in EUROPEAN HISTORY. 
With an Introductory D‘alogue on the Philosophy of History. By W. 8 
LILLY, Author of ‘Ancient Religion and Modern Thought.” 2 vols. demy 
8vo, 21s. 


MODERN SCIENCE and MODERN 


THOUGHT. With a Supplemental Chapter on Gladstone's “ Dawn af 
Creation? and Drummond’s “ Natural Law in the Spiritual World.” ByS 
Laine. Third and Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo, 7s 6d. [This day. 








NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
By the Hon. Mrs. BH. W. CHETWYND. 
Mrs. H. W. 


Mrs. DORRIMAN. By the Hon. 


Cuetwynp, Author of “A Dutch Cousin,’’ “ Bees and Butterflies,” ot 3 
vols. [ Neat week, 


By Mrs. EDWARD KENNARD. 


KILLED in the OPEN. By 


KEnnarp, Author of “ The Right Sort,” &c. 3 vols. 


Mrs. Enpwat) 
[This day. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 


The HEAD STATION : an Australian Novel. 


By Mrs. CaMPBELL PRaEp. 3 vols. . 
“©The Head Station’ is capital work and capital reading. _The aero pe 
boldly and vividly drawn, and follow each other without annoying as 
irritating lack of connection. The writing is bright and good ; the — re it 
have plenty of nature and humour, i or unec ; and the whole, 
Captain Clutterbuck’s excellent phrase, goes trippingly off,” —Academy. 








CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, WiC. 
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yk. MUBRAY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Lord BEACONSFIELD. __ 
Lord BEACONSFIELD’S CORRESPOND- 


: : S , 1832-1852. This Work is a continuation of Lord 
ENCE with le BT ier written in 1830-31, which were published in 
i. — Edition, with Portrait, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


Colonel YULE. 
HOBSON—JOBSON ; being a Glossary of 


Jo-Indixn Co'loquial Words and Phrases, and of Kindred Terms ; Etymo- 





orical, Geographical, and Discursive. By Colone! Henry YuLs, 


Inga Ee LL.D., and the late ARTHUR CoKE Buryei1, Pb.D., C.K, 
Finn 8v0, 363. [Just out. 


Baron VON HUBNER. 
THROUGH the BRITISH EMPIRE: South 


‘ ia, New Zealand, the Straits Settlements, India, the South Sea 
Arion aston, Oregon, Canada, &e. By Baron HuByeEr, Membre Associé 
h Tastitat de Fran e. 2 vols. crown 8vo. [ Neat week. 


Mr. H. H. ROMILLY. 
The WESTERN PACIFIC and NEW 


<R4- with Notices of the Natives, Christian and Cannibal, and some 
lear at og ola j.abour Trade. By HucuH HastinGs Romi ty, Deputy 
Commissioner of the Western Pacific. With a Map, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


ALEXANDER POPE. | This day. 
LIFE and WORKS of ALEXANDER POPE. 


i ‘ith copious Notes and Introductions, by W. J. CourTHoPE, M.A. 
ols 4 wind X. (Prose Worke). 8vo, 1's 6d each, [This day. 


Major E. A. DE COSSON. 

DAYS and NIGHTS of SERVICE with Sir 
GERALD GRAHAM’S FIELD FORCE at SUAKIN. By Major E. A. DE 
Cosson, Author of *‘ The Cradle of the Bine Nile.” Pian and Illustrations, 
crown 8yo, : {Next week, 

Sir HENRY MAINE. 

POPULAR GOVERNMENT: Four Essays. 
I. Prospects of Popular Government.—II. Nature of Democracy.—III. Age 
of Progress. IV. Constitution of the United States. By Sir Henry Maine, 
K.C8.1, Author of “ Ancient Law,” &. Second Editicn, 8ve, 12s. 

Mr. GEORGE RAE. 

The COUNTRY BANKER: his Clients, 
Cares, and Work. From the Esperience of Forty Years. By Grorer Rag, 
Author of ‘‘ Bullion’s Letters to a Bank Manager.” Fifth Edition, crown 


‘m70. professor J. S. BREWER. 
The ENDOWMENTS and ESTABLISH- 


MENT of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. Py the late J. S. Brewer, M.A., 
Preacher at the Rolls. ‘third Edition. Revised and Edited by Lewis T. 
Dispin, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Fost 8vo, 6:. 


Mr. RICHARD LODGE. 
The STUDENT’S HISTORY of MODERN 


EUROPE; from the Fall of Constantinople to the Treaty of Berlin, 1878. 
By Ricuarp Lopar, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 

*,* Forming a New Volume of Mcrnay’s STUDENT'S MANUALS, 


Sir CHARLES NAPIER. 

LIFE of General Sir CHARLES NAPIER, 
60.3. By the Hon. Wa. Napier Bruce. With Portrait and Maps, crown 
spi Lord LINDSAY. 

SKETCHES of the HISTORY of 


CHRISTIAN ART. By the late Lord Linpsay (Earl of Crawford and 
Balearres). New Edition, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s, 


JOHN MURRAY. Albemarle Street. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “The PARISH of KILBY.” 
On March 10th, at all the Libraries, in 2 vole. post 8vo. 
MRS. PETER HOWARD. 


By the AUTHOR of “The PARISH of HILBY.” 


——s 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


The NINETEENTH CENTURY for MARCH, 


1886, 2s 6d. 





CONTENTS. 

Tue Economic Vatur or IRELAND TO GREAT BRITAIN. 
Tue EvoLution or THEOLOGY. By Professor Huxley. 
Mr. GopgIn oN PopuLAR GOVERNMENT. By Sir Henry Sumner Maine, 
Ta FRrrE-1RapE IporaTRY. By the Right Hon. Lord Penzance. 
Torwer’s DRAWINGS IN THE ROYAL ACADEMY. By W. G. Rawlinson. 
Ix Frencu Prisons. 
HoME-RULE :— 


By Robert Giffen. . 


By Priuce Krapotkin. 


1, PrecepENTS. By the Right Hon. G. Skaw-Lefevre. 

2. In Austria. By Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice. 

3, For Scortanp, By the Hon. Arthur D. Elliot, M.P. 

4, Toe IMPENDING ENGLISH ANSWER. By Frank H. Hill. 


London: KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, and CO, 


i ls, by post on receipt of twelve stamps. 
} OSE and THROAT DISEASES. By Grorce Moorg, M.D. 
Also, ENLARGED TONSILS CURABLE WITHOUT CUTTING. 1s. 
London: James Epps and Co., 170 Piccadilly. 


>» F FF |” @ 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
A e 


C O C O 


MESSRS. LONGMANS 


The ELEMENTS of 


Utrecht to the close of the War of the Austrian Succession. 
portance—we had almost said no anecdote thit ought to be known—is omitted. 
The maps are clear and not overcrowded ; the genealogical tables are also very 
serviceable.”—St. James's Gazette. 


A SANSKRIT GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS. 


Colonel CHESWICK’S 





AND COS 
LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 


O C E A N A; 
Or, England and her Colonies. 
By JAMES A. FROUDE. 
With 9 Illustraticns by the Author and Lord Elphinstone, 8vo, 18:, 


THE TIMES. 
“The great value of Mr. Froude’s volume is that in his outspoken fashion he 


enlightens us on colonial matters before it is too late...... He made it his business 
to learn what are the really practicable links by which some sort of Imperial 
Federation may be loosely yet indissolubly knotted together. There, as we say, 
is the grave political value of the volume. 
rather than heavy reading......He gives a succezsion of vivid descriptions of semi- 
tropical scenes aud colonial life and manners.”” 


But, though serious, it is anything 


SPECTATOR. 


“ A natural and unstrained elevation of thought and disquisition upon the great 
political problems of the day, an ease and deftness of descriptive power beyond 
any pan save that of a consummate man of the world,—a!l these and many other 
characteristics combine, we think, to mark ‘ Oceana’ as belonging henceforward 
to the English languaze and the English family throughout the world.” 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


“Mr. Froude is one of the great masters of English prose, and ‘ Oceina’ is as 
brilliant and persuasive as any of its predecessors. 
whose style is so easy and colloquial, yet so charged with the light and heat of 
the imagination.” 


There is no writer of our time 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIR3.—SECOND PART. 


A JOURNAL of the REIGN of QUEEN 


VICTORIA, from 1337 to 1852. By the late CuauLes C. F. Grevi.ye, Esq., 
Clerk of the Council. 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 


LIFE of JOHN HULLAH, LL.D. By his 


Wire. With Portrait, crown Svo, 6s. 


The BOOK of GENESIS. A New Transla- 


tion from the Hebrew, in which the Constitueut Elements of the Text are 
separated, to which is added an attempted Restoration of the Original 
Documents used by the latest Reviser. By Francors Lenormant, Member 
of the Institute, Translated from the French, with Introduction, &c., by the 
Author of “ Mankind, their Origin and Destiny.” Svo, 103 6d. 


LETTERS to DEAD AUTHORS, By Andrew 


Lana. Feap. 8vo, 63 6d. 


ECONOMICS. By 


Henry DuNNING Maceo, M.A., Author of “ The Elements of Banking,’? 
&, (2 vols.) Vol. II., Part I., crown Svo, 7s 61. 


EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 


The EARLY HANOVERIANS. By E. E. 


Morris, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford, Professor of English, &c, in the 
University of Melbourne, Australia. With 9 Maps, fcap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


‘An admirable summary of Engli-h and European affairs, from the Peace of 
No incident of im- 


By F. Max Mutter. New and Abridged Edition, Accented and Trans- 
literated throughout, with a Chapter on Syntax and an Appendix on Classica 
Metres. By A. A. MacDoyetrt, M.A., Ph.D. Crown 8vo, 63, 


NEW NOVELS. 
CAMPAIGN. 


Frora L. Saw, Author of “ Castle Blair.” 3 vols. crown 8vo, 2!s. 


By 


*‘ There is scarcely a single one of the personages without a distinctive in- 
dividuality, plainly marked, skilfully brought ont, and worthy of stndy.”—St. 
James’s Gaxette, 


NEW STORY by ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


STRANGE CASE of Dr. JEKYLL and Mr. 


HYDE. By Rosert Louis Stevenson. Feap. Svo, ls, sewed ; 1s 6d, cloth. 
“It is, indeed, many years since English fiction has been enriched by any work 


at once so weirdly imaginative in conception, and so faultlessly inzenious in con- 
struction as this little tale, which can be read with ea:e in a couple of hours.”’— 
Academy. 


NEW AND CHEAPER ISSUE. 


Price 1s each, sewed ; 1s 6d cach, clot». 


The WARDEN. By Anthony Trollope. 
BARCHESTER 


TOWERS. By Anthony 


TROLLOPE. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN 


—__$___ 


& CO’S NEW Boog 








NEW NOVELS. 





A NEW NOVEL by Mr. HENRY JAMES. 


THE BOSTONIANS. 
By HENRY JAMES, 


Author of “The Portrait of a Lady,” “‘ The American,’’ ‘‘ The Europeans,” 
** Daisy Miller,” &c. 38 vols. Orown 8vo, 31s 6d. 


Mr. D. CHRISTIE MURRAY’S NEW STORY. 


AUNT RACHEL: 


A Rustic Sentimental Comedy. 
By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 
Author of “First Person Singular,’”’ &c. 
2 vols. Globe &vo, 128. 





A NEW NOVEL by Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH, 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
Author of “ Mr. Isaacs,”’ “ Dr, Claudius,” **A Roman Singer,” « 5 
2 vols, Globe 8v0, 12s, (Ready March fy 


MACMILLAN’S POPULAR 6s NOVELS, 


THE ARMOURER’S ’PRENTICES, 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 
Author of “ The Heir of Redolyffs,” &o, 
With Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy. Orown 80, 6s. 








Now ready, with over 200 new Illustrations. 


CLASS-BOOK of GEOLOGY. By Archibald Geikie, F.R.S., LL D., Director-General o 


the Geologioal Survey of the United Kingdom, and Director of the Museum of Practical (ieology, Jermyn Strect, London, formerly Marohison 
of Geology and Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh. With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. Professor 


VOLTAIRE. 1 vol. [ Ready. 
ROUSSEAU. 2 vols. (Ready. 


NEW BOOK by Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON. 


The CHOICE of BOOKS; and 


Literary Pieces. By FrepEric Harrison. Globe 8vo, 63. 
“Mr. Frederic Harrison’s mcst interesting ‘Choice of Books ’...... Pricked to 
the heart by hie dieccurre mary of us wuet feel.’’—Daily News. 


A NEW BOOK by the Ven. Archdeacon FARRAR. 


SERMONS and ADDRESSES delivered in 


AMERICA. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.8., Archdeacon and Canon of 
Westminster. With an Introduction by Puiturrs Brooxs, D.D. Crown 
8v0, 7s 6.1. 


other 


Works by the Same Author. 
In the Days of Thy Youth. 9s.' The Witness of History to 
CHRIST. 5s, 
Mercy and Judgment. A 
few Last Wor? s on CLristian Eechat- 
poet ta ac tan to Dr. Pusey’s Seekers after God. The 
“What is of Faith?’ 10s 6d. — “4 = ca, F aaate and 
marcus urelius, Ss. 
Eternal Hope. 6s. 
Saintly Workers. 6s. 


Ephphatha : or, the Amelior-| 


ation of the World. 6s. | 


‘The Silence and Voices of 
GOD. 6s. 


The Messages of the Books. 
The Fall of Man, and other; Being ll and Notes on the 
Sermons. 63. | Books of the New Testament. 14s. 


The GROWTH of the CHURCH in its 


ORGANISATION and INSTITUTIONS. Being the Croall Lectures for 
1886. By Jonny Cunninauam, D.D.,, Author of ‘Church History of Soot- 
land,” “ The Quakers,” &c. Dimy &vo, {[ Immediately. 
the 


The THEOLOGY of HEBREW 


CHRISTIANS. By the Rev. Freperic Renpatt, M.A., formerly Fellow 
. iy ii Cambridge, and Assistant-Master of Herrow School. 
rown 8yo, 5s, 


The Rev. J. LUEWELYN DAVIES’S NEW BOOK. 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS from the POINT of 


VIEW of CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. By the Rev. J. Lurwetyy Davies, 
M.A., Rector of Christ Church, St. Marylebone. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 6+. 
The Guardian says :—* No one, we are sure, oan rise from the perusal of these 
nurses, without finding his grasp upon principles strengthened, and his insight 

into their application cleared, by what he has read.” 


FELLOWSHIP. Letters Addressed to my 


Sister Mourners. New Rdition, Orown 8vo, 5s. 


With NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS by RANDOLPH CALDEUVOTT. 
Old Christmas. From thej Bracebridge Hall. | Wash- 

Sketch Book of Washington ! ington Irving. With 120 Illustra- 

Irving. With upwards of 100 tions by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 

Llustrations by RANDOLPH UALDE- | Crown Svo, 6s. 

corr. Orown 8vo, 68. 


*,* Copies with Uncut Edges ma: als» now be had, price 6s each. 





With ONE HUNDRED PICTURES by Mr. LINLEY SAMBOURNE. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WATER BABIES : 


a Fairy Tale for a Land Baby. A New Edition, with 100 Pictures by Linley 
Bambuurne, feap, 4to, 12s 6.1. 


Now ready, Profusely Illustrated, price 6d; by post, 8d. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For MAROH, containing Articles on— 

Fox Huntine, by Randolph Caldecott, with Illustrations by the Writer; Lire- 
poaTs AND LivEBOAT MEN, by C. J. Staniland; A DiaeEr’s Lirr, by W. M. 
Flinders Petrie; and Sturies and Eesays by J. Sully, Clristie Murray, 
James Sime, &. 

*," A Portfolio containing Twelve Selected Engraving, Proofs on 
India p-per, from the ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE ie 


now ready. 





| DIDEROT and the ENCYCLOPADIST3, 2 vols, | 





Now publishing, Monthly, a New Colleoted Edition, in 8 vols. Globe 8vo, 53 each, of 
’ 


WRITINGS. 
On COMPROMISE. . ve 

[ Ready. MISCELLANIES. 2 vols. ft .. 
TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL PUBLIOATION (Revised after Official Returns) of 


The STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK: 4 
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